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News Paragraphs 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION 
AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. 
The cancellation of all educational 
meetings in St. Louis in February may 
cause a brief delay in completing the 
details of the consolidation of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction and the Society for 
Curriculum Study. As we go to 
press, it is reported that it is likely 
that a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the new department will be 
held in March, at which time the pro- 
gram for the coming year will be 
planned. Business requiring the ap- 
proval of members will be handled by 
correspondence. 

A committee consisting of Ruth 
Cunningham and Henry Harap has 
been appointed to study the adjust- 
ment of existing journals to the new 
organization. A report has been sub- 
mitted to the editorial boards of Edu- 
cational Method and the CurricULUM 
JouRNAL and to officers of the com- 
ponent organizations. A final policy 
will probably be formulated at the 
March meeting of the new Board of 
Directors. As soon as the consolida- 
tion is officially completed, the appro- 
priate changes in the name and the 
officials will be made on the front and 
inside pages of the cover of the Cur- 
RICULUM JOURNAL. 


& 


BURBANK CURRICULUM COMMIS- 
SION. The curriculum commission was 
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organized during 1940-41 to provide 
an opportunity for wider and more ef- 
fective teacher participation in the 
study of curricular problems; to en- 
able teachers representing different ed- 
ucational levels to exchange ideas and 
thus develop a better understanding 
of each other’s problems; to develop 
a continuous and connected program 
of education from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade in all sub- 
ject-matter fields; and to stimulate 
teacher growth through participation 
in an activity of interest to all levels. 
The basic work of this curriculum 
commission is done in cross-sectional 
committees of teachers, membership 
on which is strictly voluntary and by 
self-election. The central commission 
is the organ of the school system for 
formulating policy to be submitted to 
the board of education. According to 
an evaluation questionnaire circulated 
in the spring of 1942 to selected 
teachers and all administrators about 
the teachers curriculum commission, 
there is wide satisfaction in the school 
system with the progress made to 
date. In 1940-41 there were ninety- 
nine teachers serving on the cross- 
sectional committees in this way, rep- 
resenting forty-seven per cent of the 
total number; in 1941-42 the number 
and proportion had increased to 152 
and sixty per cent, respectively. 


& 


CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT IN CAL- 
IFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS. A re- 
cent publication in the Monograph 
Series of the California Society of Sec- 
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ondary Education reports developments 
in secondary schools in response to 
war demands. Since the monograph 
was planned before the outbreak of 
war, it also includes a number of 
curriculum patterns of schools repre- 
sentative of different types of Cali- 
fornia communities. It is reported 
that, although adjustments have oc- 
curred in all the curriculum organiza- 
tions, the main features remain un- 
changed. The publication is the out- 
growth of two conferences, lasting two 
days each, of directors of curriculum 
and administrative officers held toward 
the end of the last school year. The 
volume was compiled and edited by 
Aubrey A. Douglass, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 
The monograph may be secured for 
one dollar from the California Society 
of Secondary Education, Haviland 
Hall, Berkeley, California. 


e 


PuPIL GUIDANCE IN THE LOWER 
MERION SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. The 
guidance function of a school is as 
broad asthe needs of children and the 
welfare of society. Guidance is inter- 
preted to mean both areas often des- 
ignated as vocational guidance and 
educational guidance. The organiza- 
tion pattern for guidance appears to 
follow roughly in any one of three 
forms. First, it may be set up with 
the concept of having guidance teach- 
ers who work full time on the imme- 
diate problems of particular children. 
This is the highly centralized type of 
guidance. Its limitation lies in the 
cost and the difficulty of one or two 
people being able to know in a com- 
prehensive way the whole picture of 
the needs of many children. The ne- 
cessity of a closer relationship be- 
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tween guidance and the child’s total 
experience is recognized. Secondly, 
guidance may be organized through 
having one counselor and a select com- 
mittee of high school teachers who 
express an interest in child problems. 
While this is less centralized than the 
first form of organization mentioned, 
it, of necessity, must be largely “‘trou- 
ble shooting.” That is, the emphasis 
is on making adjustments after much 
harm has been done rather than plac- 
ing the emphasis upon prevention. 
Thirdly, guidance may be set up on 
the assumption that every teacher is 
a teacher of children as well as of sub- 
ject matter. In this pattern, the home- 
room becomes the unit of guidance 
and child adjustment is recognized as 
being essential if. learning is to be 
successful. The work of the counselor 
in the high school is the creating of a 
balance between adjusting only major 
student problems and a constructive 
program help to homeroom teachers. 

Present sophomore homeroom teach- 
ers continue with the groups they now 
have on through the junior and senior 
year. Pupils stay with the same teach- 
er and homeroom group for three suc- 
cessive years except that cases of 
obvious personality conflicts are ad- 
justed. There is no segregation by 
types, ability, or courses pursued in 
high school in assigning pupils to 
homerooms. Teacher assistants to the 
counselor teach one class less than the 
ordinary teaching load, but they are 
assigned a homeroom. 


+ 


PREINDUCTION COURSES IN PROVI- 
DENCE. Courses of study in each of 
the preinduction fields of electricity, 
machines, radio, and basic mathematics 
have been produced by members of the 


Curriculum Improvement Program of 
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the Providence public schools. Work- 
ing with the official P. I. T. outlines 
issued jointly by the United States 
Office of Education and the War De- 
partment, the curriculum committees 
have drawn up in unit fashion detailed 
courses of study. Such courses are 
now being offered in secondary schools 
of Providence because of the need of 
the Army for boys who possess basic 
and specialized training in a variety of 
fields. Approximating fifty mimeo- 
graphed pages each, the courses of 
study conform exactly to the require- 
ments of the War Department, al- 
though they are in far greater detail. 
Each unit contains objectives, refer- 
ences, content, suggested time allot- 
ment, suggested demonstrations, and 
questions for discussion. Supplemen- 
tary teaching devices including visual 
aids have been listed in each of the 
courses of study. 


& 


Books FOR INTERMEDIATE PUPILS. 
Books and Library Reading for Pupils 
of the Intermediate Grades is a recent 
publication of the Laboratory Schools 
of the University of Chicago by Evan- 
geline Colburn. The first part of the 
volume deals with the administration 
of a central library; the second part 
is an annotated and graded list of ap- 
proximately 650 books for intermedi- 
ate grades. The selection of many of 
the titles is based on the reaction of 
the pupils during free-reading periods. 
One section of the list includes titles 
dealing with the life and literature of 
the other American republics; another 
section contains suggested titles for 
nonreaders and remedial cases. The 
cost of this monograph is $1.50 and 
may be secured from the University of 
Chicago. 
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WakR INFORMATION FOR SCHOOLS. 
The Division of Educational Services 
of the Office of War Information is 
now organized to help teachers and 
pupils. Facts about young people in 
the United Nations and enemy coun- 
tries may be obtained. The following 
consultants give part-time service and 
are available for advice in the fields 
of their specialties: Morse A. Cart- 
wright, director, American Institute 
of Adult Education, consultant in 
adult education; Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, consultant in infor- 
mation for community audiences; and 
Lawrence K. Frank, National Re- 
sources Planning Board, consultant in 
information on war aims and post- 
war planning. The address of the 
Division of Education Services is O. 
W. I., Fourteenth and Pennsylvania 


Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


* 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY PUBLICATIONS. 
To assist schools in planning the an- 
nual continent-wide celebration of 
Pan-American Day on April 14, a 
number of publications have been made 
available by the Pan American Union. 
These include: 

Know Your Neighbor—a series of 
articles on each of the republics. 

The Americas in a World at War— 
traces steps resulting in the declaration 
of war by nations of America. 

Latin America as a Source of Strate- 
gic Critical Materials—reveals the role 
of Latin America in the operation of 
the war. 

Other available materials include 
plays, pageants, and radio programs. 
One copy of each item will be sent 
to teachers upon request addressed to 
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the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
& 


O. P. A. BULLETIN FOR SCHOOLS. 
The Office of Price Administration 
has recently begun the publication of 
a bulletin for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators entitled O. P. A. Bulletin 
for Schools and Colleges. The pub- 
lication contains teaching materials on 
price control, rent control, and ration- 
ing. The January, 1943, issue in- 
cludes an explanation of the point 
rationing system for distributing proc- 
essed vegetables and fruits, and sugges- 
tions to high schools and colleges for 
building an understanding of this new 
method of sharing these food supplies. 
The bulletin was prepared by the staff 
of the Educational Services Branch, 
of which Walter D. Cocking, formerly 
Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Georgia, is the chief. 
Among the other members are: Wil- 
liam B. Brown, on leave of absence 
as Director of Curriculum, Los An- 
geles Public Schools; James E. Men- 
denhall, formerly Educational Direc- 
tor, Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; and J. Cecil Parker, formerly 
Director of the Michigan Study of the 
Secondary Curriculum, State Board of 
Education. ‘Teachers and administra- 
tors may secure copies free from the 
nearest O. P. A. Regional Office. 


¢ 


AN AID IN THE SELECTION OF 
spooks. The American Library Associ- 
ation has just published a Subject Index 
to Books for Primary Grades, by Eloise 
Rue, which is a revision of a similar 
work by the author which appeared in 
1938. Consultants in the field of ele- 
mentary education and library spe- 
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cialists assisted in determining the sub- 
ject areas in the elementary curriculum 
to be included, in selecting subject 
headings, in determining the scope of 
the book, and in selecting the materials 
to be indexed. The index has been ex- 
panded to include many new readers, 
picture books, songbooks, handicraft 
books, easy stories, and collections of 
stories for use of the child in grades 
one to three and his teacher. The vol- 
ume indexes more than 300 readers; 
130 unit readers in pamphlet form; 
and 250 other books of the nonreader 
type. 
% 

GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
visors. ‘The Individual Child in 
Wartime Education” was the theme of 
the third annual conference of the 
Georgia Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction held re- 
cently in Atlanta. The: list of speak- 
ers included Hilda Taba, University of 
Chicago; Paul D. West, Hopeville 
High School; Harry Giles, West Geor- 
gia College; Kerry Smith, West Geor- 
gia College; Jere Wells, Fulton County 
Schools; L. D. Haskew, Emory Uni- 
versity. Jane Franseth, supervisor of 
Fulton County Schools, is president of 
the Georgia Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. 


¢ 


PARKER HIGH SCHOOL SERVES ITS 
PEOPLE. This is the first of a series 
of publications planned by the South- 
ern Association Study describing the 
program of an individual school. It 
was prepared by the faculty of the 
high school with the assistance of the 
following members of the Southern 
Association Study: F. C. Jenkins, V. 
M. Sims, E. A. Waters. Pupils and 
parents also participated in the prep- 
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aration of the report. The report tells 
how the school works toward meeting 
the individual and personal needs of 
the pupils. It is the story of the work 
of a school which is trying to improve 
the individual and community life of 
the people which it serves. The mono- 
graph may be secured for twenty-five 
cents from F. C. Jenkins, Director of 
Southern Study, Wesley Hall, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


%, 


? 


EVALUATION OF PAMPHLET SERV- 
ices. With the increase in output of 
free and inexpensive pamphlets, charts, 
and other teaching materials in recent 
years, there has been a corresponding 
increase in the number of so-called 
“pamphlet services,” which are intend- 
ed to keep teachers, school librarians, 
and administrators informed concern- 
ing the existence and acquisition of 
this nonbook type of material. Some 
of these pamphlet services have admir- 
ably served the needs of educators. 
Some merely list available pamphlets 
under convenient subject headings, 
while others actually provide pamphlets 
themselves, thereby reducing a large 
part of the acquisition costs. Some, 
unfortunately, are costly and do not 
actually provide all the services that 
are claimed for them; some are diffi- 
cult to use or fail to describe ade- 
quately the material that is indexed; 
and some even list as free material that 
is actually not available, and librarians 
and teachers find themselves wasting 
time, letters, and postage writing fu- 
tile requests. Free and inexpensive 
materials is a detailed evaluation of 
the various pamphlet services. The 
report which is the October number 
of Subscription Books Bulletin is a pub- 
lication of the American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
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nue, Chicago, Illinois. The October 
number is available at fifty cents. 


& 


DAYROOM FURNISHED BY JUNIOR 
RED CROSS. Junior Red Cross members 
recently furnished a dayroom at Camp 
Robinson. A special dance and con- 
tributions from four high school 
classes obtained funds for many new 
materials and for the repair of others. 
The members collected a number of 
items which they then repaired and 
refinished for use by the men in the 
camp. When finally finished, the 
room contained the following: a piano, 
a floor-model radio, a victrola, two 
divans, one wicker settee, a studio 
couch, two easy chairs, four rockers, 
seven straight chairs, a large bench, 
four card tables, sixteen folding chairs, 
four end tables, a library table, four 
floor lamps, two table lamps, fifteen 
pairs of curtains and rods, two ping- 
pong sets and a table, two waste- 
baskets, a magazine rack, three ash 
stands, numerous ash trays, and a large 
supply of victrola records, magazines, 
games, and playing cards. 


% 


WINGED AMERICA. The amazing 
story of aviation and its future is told 
in the November issue of Building 
America, Winged America. We must 
get ready for a whole new era of global 
thinking and living. Transportation 
will be revolutionized. We shall be- 
come accustomed to air flivvers, air 
locomotives, air trains, and inter- 
continental commuting. Entirely new 
skills will be needed and acquired. 
Building America describes the new air 
age and shows how our schools and 
industries are being adjusted to meet 
its requirements. The thirty-two 
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pages of Winged America include 
more than forty action pictures. 
Teachers using the issue in their class- 
rooms will find ample opportunity 
given for classroom discussions, and 
for integration with other subjects such 
as geography, history, English, mathe- 
matics, social science, etc. Building 
America is cooperating with the ci- 
vilian morale service of the United 
States Office of Education in the com- 
mon objective of a high national mo- 
rale based on understanding. Single 
copies are thirty cents each, and may 
be obtained from Building America, 2 
West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 
City. 
% 

INTER-AMERICAN Music. Aquarela 
do Brasil (watercolor of Brazil) is a 
samba by Ary Barroso which has just 
been published by the Southern Music 


Publishing Company in arrangements 
for standard and symphonic band. 
This publication is the first of an Inter- 
American Band Series designed to fa- 
miliarize music educators in the United 
States with Latin-American composi- 


tions. M. Russel Goudey, the direc- 
tor of the educational division of the 
publishing concern, has contributed to 
the arrangement of the percussion 


parts. 
*% 


SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF WARTIME 
NEEDS. Under the leadership of Su- 
perintendent Rohan, the Appleton, 
Wisconsin, teachers have organized 
themselves for systematic adjustment 
of the curriculum to wartime needs. 
Seven committees, representing the 
major subjects, are preparing grade 
outlines showing: (1) the present cur- 
riculum; (2) the suggestions of offi- 
cial agencies; and (3) materials to be 
added. The working committees are 
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expected to compare what the govern- 
mental agencies expect the schools to 
do with what the Appleton schools are 
already doing. The results will be 
summarized and posted on panels in 
such a way as to see at a glance what 
needs to be done in each subject for 
every grade from the seventh to the 
twelfth. 
& 

How TO MAKE CHILDREN’S AP- 
paratus. Make it for the Children 
is a thirty-six-page bulletin recently 
published by the Association for 
Childhood Education. The pamphlet 
includes working drawings, lists of 
materials, and directions for making 
more than forty useful articles, such 
as cots, swings, easels, toy train, 
wheelbarrow, pegboard. It has a 
chapter on general instructional tools, 
lumber, hardware, paint, and construc- 
tion. 

The materials were assembled by a 
committee of the association, of which 
Frances M. Berry was the chairman. 
The drawings and general instructions 
were prepared by Mrs. Page Kirk. The 
pamphlet may be secured for fifty 
cents by writing to the Childhood 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


& 


BrieF ITEMS. Wilhelmina Hill of 
the University of Denver is education 
chairman of the Rocky Mountain 
Council on Inter-American affairs. 
* * * Hollis Caswell and Gordon 
Mackenzie are in Washington working 
in the War Department on programs 
of high school preinduction training. 
* * * Galen Saylor of the University 
of Nebraska has accepted appointment 
as special research analyst with the 
Preinduction Section of the War De- 
partment. * * * Paul Witty of North- 
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western University is a major in the 
Adjutant General’s Office in Washing- 
ton. * * * W. B. Featherstone of the 
Division of Curriculum, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univeristy, is a captain 
in the Adjutant General’s Department 
and is on duty at Fort Jay, New York. 
* * * Hubert B. Risinger of East 
Orange, New Jersey, a contributor to 
the society’s volume, Consumer Edu- 
cation, has joined the armed forces. 
* * * Vivian Drenckhahn, who par- 
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participated in the in-service training 
of teachers in seven Michigan counties 
under the auspices of the Kellogg 
Foundation, has been appointed senior 
specialist in nutrition in the United 
States Office of Education. * * * 
Russell T. Gregg, who has emphasized 
curriculum development in his work 
at Syracuse University, has been called 
to the Navy. * * * The American 
Council on Education will make a sur- 
vey of the University of Illinois. 


SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


February 1, 1942, to February 1, 1943 
RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand, February 
Dues 
Subscriptions 


1941 1942 
$ 420.89 
1,419.00 
1,371.41 


Single copies of CurricuLuM JouRNAL.... 3 39.62 


Royalties, miscellaneous 
Refund, Building America 


Royalty on Family Living and Our Schools 


Royalty on Evaluation Book 
Royalty on Americans All 


235.97 


218.00 
301.55 
110.45 


Advance from D. Appleton-Century on 


Evaluation Book 
Reader’s Digest Association 
Miscellaneous 


20.00 
21.56 


$3,940.45 


$4,088.06 


EXPENDITURES 


Stationery and supplies 
Stenographic services 

Postage 

Printing of CurricuLum JouRNAL 
Mailing of CurricuLum JourRNAL 
Conference 

Evaluation Book 

Family Living and Our Schools 
Americans All 

Merger expenses 

Mimeographing 

Miscellaneous 


Balance on hand 


$ 108.42 
931.88 
209.87 

1,360.00 
38.85 
118.26 
285.70 


123.05 


20.35 
60.53 


$3,256.91 
$ 683.54 


$3,667.17 
$ 420.89 





Curriculum Development 
in Local School Systems 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. The cur- 
rent emphases of an established policy 
of a continuing self-survey in the 
Ann Arbor Schools are manifested in 
three areas—the social studies, guid- 
ance, and wartime adjustments in the 
school program. The continuing self- 
survey has become an operational con- 
cept which justifies and implements 
the attack on those urgent problems 
which progressively come to the fore 
in the thinking of teachers, the admin- 
istration, and the Board of Education. 

In a community as intimately asso- 


ciated with a college campus as is Ann 
Arbor a major problem of the public 
school, especially on the secondary 
level, is that of maintaining a proper 
balance between the demands for col- 
lege preparation, on the one hand, and 
the demands for wholesome living on 


the other. Through the process of 
group thinking among all social studies 
teachers in both junior and senior high 
school levels, the hammering out of 
commonly-shared values is proceeding. 
Concurrently smaller subgroups are 
developing, proposing, and revising 
applications of the emerging philoso- 
phy to the concrete problems of con- 
tent and teaching procedures. 

In seeking improvement in the guid- 
ance program, the Senior High School 
faculty is coming to define its prob- 
lem quite as much in terms of what 
it means to teach and what the con- 
tent of the curriculum should be as 
to think of the advisory and counsel- 


ing function so commonly accepted as 
the definition of guidance. Study pro- 
cedures used and projected by the plan- 
ning committee include: (1) individ- 
ual checking by teachers of a check 
list stating values and procedures re- 
lated to guidance in the school; (2) 
group discussions of the summary of 
these individual viewpoints; (3) sur- 
veying student problems by means of 
pointed interviews; (4) developing co- 
operatively a transitional organization 
for placing teachers and students to- 
gether for a specified period of time 
each week, during which teachers may 
engage in a learning-by-doing expe- 
rience related to group and individual 
guidance activities. 

The demand for modifications and 
adjustments resulting from wartime 
pressures is calling for just as much 
fundamental questioning as are the 
two preceding undertakings. If war- 
born courses are to be added to the 
curriculum, what deletions are to be 
made? Can the final year of English 
be supplanted by a refresher course in 
mathematics without jeopardizing es- 
sential outcomes for the students in- 
volved? When the specifics of this 
question are restated for various other 
elements of the curriculum, proposed 
or time-honored, the challenge to ex- 
isting educational values is well-nigh 
shocking. In meeting this challenge 
both faculty and students are attempt- 
ing essential fact-gathering and group 
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thinking —Otto W. Haisley, Superin- 
tendent. ° 

ANNISTON, ALABAMA. This year 
our curriculum study committees were 
revised to meet the special needs of 
education in a world at war. For our 
own use a “Syllabus of the Study Com- 
mittees” was prepared early in the 
school year. Special interests and 
needs are being met in the basic com- 
mittees now functioning. Teachers 
are allowed to choose from these com- 
mittees the one they desire to work 
on. All teachers are working on some 
committee. 

A committee of committees which 
has been used for the past few years is 
still functioning, namely, the Steering 
Committee. This committee makes 


evaluations and discusses problems and 
needs and how to solve them. One 
outstanding contribution of the Steer- 


ing Committee this year has been the 
“Wartime Program of the Anniston 
Public Schools.” This ten-point pro- 
gram has been developed under the 
following topics: democracy, patriot- 
ism, conservation, physical fitness and 
nutrition, basic training in aviation, 
training for war production, morale, 
spiritual preparedness, education for 
peace, and evaluation and rehabilita- 
tion. 

The Junior Red Cross program for 
the system has been outstanding due 
to the way teachers have correlated it 
with the arts and helped meet needs 
by developing major topics which have 
been outlined in such bulletins as 
“Understanding Our Latin American 
Neighbors,” ‘‘Peace,”’ and “Nutrition.” 
Special attention has been given spirit- 
ual guidance through the formulation 
of a “Tentative Outline for Program 
in Spiritual and Moral Values.”—C. 
C. Moseley, Superintendent. 
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ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. On the 
basis of a cooperative effort on the 
part of some of our elementary grade 
teachers, a monograph entitled “‘Read- 
ing in the Primary Grades” was pre- 
pared in 1941. This is the basis of 
our present efforts in reading emphasis 
in the kindergarten, first, second, and 
third grades. This year a similar mon- 
ograph is being written by teachers 
of the intermediate grades describing 
the general plan for reading in these 
grades and the experiences our teachers 
have had in re-emphasis and reorgani- 
zation on a group and individual basis 
in reading in both the primary and in- 
termediate school. We have been espe- 
cially concerned with satisfactory read- 
ing programs for children of high abil- 
ity—seven schools with an average 
I. Q. of 120-125. 

Special education classes (low abil- 
ity) in the elementary school and the 
junior high school have been estab- 
lished. We have worked out a pro- 
cedure whereby the teachers and the 
principals are the primary agents in se- 
lecting instructional material in terms 
of a planned elementary school pro- 
gram. 

A study of the pupil personnel in 
nine elementary schools has been made 
with a view to suitable procedures for 
the education of pupils of high abil- 
ity, ranging from 120 to 170 I. Q. 
We have just completed a cumulative 
pupil record—grades kindergarten to 
twelve. This is a folder type record. 
The health card contains the doctor’s, 
nurse’s, and some of the dental hy- 
gienist’s data. This is a separate card, 
but is transferred with the cumulative 
record when a pupil goes from one 
school to another. 

In 1940 a monograph telling how 
child growth and development, as it 
bears on kindergarten and first grade 
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education, was written by kinder- 
garten teachers in our district. This 
spring we are starting work on a so- 
cial studies program for the elementary 
school. This is particularly needed as 
a teacher guide and as a guide in pur- 
chasing instructional materials. 

In 1941 we reorganized the guid- 
ance setup in the senior high school. 
It clarifies the function of the prin- 
cipal and vice-principal. It provides 
for a full-time guidance counselor 
and two “guide teachers” for each 
grade who interview pupils and follow 
up homeroom guidance teachers— 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 
The foundation of the program is built 
around homeroom teacher guidance, a 
given teacher having the same group 
of children for three consecutive years. 
The teacher assistants to the counselor 
work in the counselor’s office at least 
one hour a day and teach fewer classes 
than other teachers.—Philip U. Koop- 
man, Assistant Superintendent. 


o, 
. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS. 


At West High 
School of Aurora, Illinois, a broadened 
program of physical development was 
instituted approximately five years ago. 
It began in the form of a high school 
gym circus including tumbling acts, 


balancing, rope climbing, pyramid 
building, obstacle races, rope skipping, 
intricate marching drills, and other 
exercises for muscle building and gen- 
eral physical development. This an- 
nual event has grown to include the 
entire physical education department 
and has definitely contributed to the 
preparation of many high school boys 
and girls for the present demands of 
military service and civilian life. To 
further meet the recommendations of 
the military forces, and the require- 
ment for improved civilian health, the 
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program this year includes a more thor- 
ough system of physical examinations, 
as well as a general refinement of the 
offerings in terms of individual needs. 
The local medical association has given 
approval to the plan and has agreed 
to cooperate with the examinations in 
line with the special physical education 
work being carried on at the high 
school. 

West High School of Aurora, Illi- 
nois, has added mechanical drawing 
for girls, dress design, consumer edu- 
cation, and cartooning to its curricu- 
lum. Three of the classes have imme- 
diate wartime values. The mechan- 
ical drawing for girls was instituted 
at the request of the manufacturers to 
provide replacements in local industry 
for draftsmen called to service. The 
consumer education class will stress 
economic buying in a field confused 
by rationing, synthetic articles, and 
ceiling prices. 

Indicative of our desire to give the 
students of the West Side Schools of 
Aurora, Illinois, as adequate a basis 
for fundamental growth as our stage 
of enlightenment will permit are two 
official certificates which we have 
adopted. One of these is a so-called 
Reading Certificate. The other is our 
Certificate of Promotion, referring to 
promotion from the eighth grade into 
the four-year high school.—Carl E. 
Larson, Superintendent. 


& 


BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON. In the 
Bellingham schools there has been a 
great need in the past few years for 
a revival of school music. To start 
the musical reawakening the Music 
Committee, under the direction of 
Dr. Clifford E. Leedy, has prepared a 
music outline for the elementary 
grades. The philosophy back of this 
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outline is that every pupil in the Bell- 
ingham schools should have an oppor- 
tunity to learn to sing, to play if he 
so wishes, and to hear good music. The 
outline is full of suggestions and helps 
for the teacher. 

Mathematics is being advanced in 
keeping with the demands of a nation 
at war. In the elementary schools 
there is to be no change in the content, 
but rather added emphasis for better 
work, more meaningful work and 
greater interest. Algebra is being 
taught to more pupils in the junior 
high school. The senior high school 
has added refresher and basic mathe- 
matics for the seniors as well as a 
course in spherical trigonometry. 

The Physical Education and Health 
committee is working on an outline 
for the teaching of physical education 
in the elementary grades. The phys- 
ical education program in the senior 
high school has aimed to fulfill the re- 
quirements set by the Victory Corps 
organization. Every boy and girl in 
the sophomore class has physical edu- 
cation every day and the juniors and 
seniors have two and one-half days 
of floor work. 

In the English and the social science 
department of the senior high school, 
classes are being adapted to the vari- 
ous degrees of learning ability of the 
pupils. Much more stress is being 
placed upon reading and geography. 
Here too the greatest change is not 
in the content, but rather in philoso- 
phy and emphasis. 

Two classes in preflight aeronautics 
have been added for upperclassmen. 
The vocational courses have been re- 
organized to a certain extent. Auto- 
mobile mechanic classes have been 
given over to work on aircraft engines, 
Diesel engines, and to truck and 
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tractor repair.—Estelle A. Rankin, Di- 
rector of Curriculum and Research. 
& 

BELOIT, WISCONSIN. The major 
changes made in our curriculum pro- 
gram have been in the secondary school 
level in our attempt to meet the im- 
mediate war needs. Several new 
courses have been offered and signifi- 
cant modifications effected in various 
of our regular courses. New courses 
that have been added prior to the 
opening of the present school term are: 

1. An auto mechanics course. Com- 
plete equipment for such a course has 
been installed and a special instructor 
employed for directing this course. 

2. An electrical and gas welding 
course. The necessary equipment to 
meet federal regulations has been se- 
cured and installed for this course 
(both AC and DC welding). A cer- 
tified instructor has been secured to 
direct the course. 

3. A preflight aeronautics course. 
One of our regular mathematics in- 
structors completed during the sum- 
mer vacation a special course neces- 
sary to certify him to direct this 
course. 

4. A metal workshop course. A 
complete metal workshop has been 
fully equipped and staffed. An effort 
has been made to so organize this 
course that students completing the 
work may qualify for war work in the 
several plants of our community. 

5. A home nursing course. The 
necessary equipment has been secured 
for this course and a special instructor 
employed for its direction. 

Significant modification and im- 
provements have been made, as well 
as additional equipment secured, in 
our cabinet shop and pattern shop pro- 
gram, our blueprint reading courses 
and our mechanical drawing courses. 
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An effort has been made to expand our 
agricultural program to comply with 
wartime needs. 

Several changes have been made in 
the regular academic offerings at the 
high school level. Foreign language 
offerings have been practically elimi- 
nated. The emphasis on English and 
history has been substantially re- 
duced. Prognostic tests in mathemat- 
ics were administered to pupils in 
several grade levels and all pupils in- 
dicating mathematical aptitude were 
assigned mathematics courses. Due to 
the serious labor shortage in many local 
establishments high school pupils have 
been given the opportunity of prac- 
tical experiences within these estab- 
lishments through a program of half- 
day assignment to some special postion. 

Significant changes have been made 
in the physical education offerings and 
an attempt made to develop more phys- 
ically fit boys and girls throughout 


the whole school system. At the junior 
high school level the home economic 


offerings have been doubled. Pre- 
viously one home economics instructor 
directed the sewing and cooking pro- 
gram in each junior high school. We 
now have an instructor for each of 
these divisions. 

Prognostic tests were administered 
in the field of mathematics at the 
ninth grade level. All pupils indicat- 
ing a mathematical aptitude were as- 
signed to algebra courses. The remain- 
ing students were assigned to a general 
mathematics course. 

At the elementary level a science 
program has been introduced. Only 
the fifth and sixth grades have an 
established science program with the 
necessary texts and laboratory equip- 
ment. Our plan is to add one grade 
each year to the program down to the 
first grade. Significant changes have 
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been made in our reading and social 
studies curriculum.—R. E. Gotham, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


% 


CHICOPEE, MASSACHUSETTS. New 
force and meaning have been given to 
guidance in the education of children 
by the development of the concept of 
considering the child as a whole and 
his wholesome personality growth dur- 
ing his school life. In any considera- 
tion of the school’s organized attempt 
to hand on to the next generation its 
heritage of information and experi- 
ence, it is obvious that there must be 
a well-planned and a changing cur- 
riculum. This does not mean that the 
core content should be a changing 
instrument, but rather that the ap- 
proach to the content should be studied 
frequently and carefully so that the 
emphasis be determined by the social 
needs. These needs must govern the 
intensiveness and the general character 
of the instruction with a wise degree 
of latitude for individual needs. 

With this in mind we of Chicopee 
have organized our daily program on 
the block plan by grouping together 
the related subjects and allowing for 
flexibility and integration of content 
and subjects. 

Reading has been organized so as 
to include basic reading, by which the 
child develops his pleasure and taste 
for reading, informational reading by 
which the child becomes acquainted 
with reference materials so that dif- 
fering points of view may be secured 
and evaluated, and audience reading 
by which a child develops his poise and 
his ability to hold the attention of 
others. 

In our blocked program we have 
not neglected the arithmetic period. 
We have organized this so that the 
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child develops an arithmetical under- 
standing as well as a thorough back- 
ground of the fundamental facts of 
the subject. By the enlargement of 
mathematical experiences and encour- 
agement of originality in quantitative 
thinking, on which we are working 
now, we hope that mathematics will 
be cultivated as an instrument of so- 
cial progress. 

The social studies book is so or- 
ganized that each subject is taught 
separately, while the relationship of 
each to the others is emphasized. The 
goal of the program is the discovery 
of interests and the mastery of meth- 
ods of individual and group investiga- 
tion. The period is spent in the dis- 
covery of social problems, the im- 
portance of the natural environment 
to the people of the world, a concep- 
tion of the forward march of human 
progress, interdependence of modern 
life, and adapting living to present- 
day conditions. 

The organization of the other con- 
tent blocks is going on at the present 
time, and when we have finished we 
hope to have the curriculum so 
planned as to allow for the ever- 
changing social conditions.—John J. 
Desmond, Jr., Superintendent. 


ote 


NEW KENSINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 
A new course of study is being de- 
veloped for seventh and eighth grade 
history and ninth grade civics. The 
major change in seventh grade history 
is the teaching of old world back- 
ground for one semester only with 
such unit headings as “Men Appear on 
Earth and Begin Their Upward 
Climb,” ‘“‘The Greeks, Pioneers of De- 
mocracy,” ““What the Romans Did for 
Civilization,” and “The Downfall of 
the European Civilization and Its Re- 
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awakening.” The second semester 
deals with the age of exploration and 
discovery, settling of the colonies, and 
the colonial break with England. This 
is a beginning of United States history 
up to the formation of the Union. 
In addition we will teach a unit on 
local and Pennsylvania history. The 
eighth grade course of study will begin 
at that point and continue through 
to present-day America. The civics 
course of study begins with “‘Govern- 
ment, a Community Problem,” lead- 
ing through the state and national. 
From that the course of study will 
deal with social and economic prob- 
lems of our community life, means of 
protecting our social foundations, and 
a complete unit on vocational guid- 
ance. In our health program we will 
attempt to adopt the recommendations 
as outlined in the Victory Corps Pam- 
phlets——E. T. Chapman, Superintend- 
ent. % 


OLEAN, NEW YORK. — Committees 
of teachers and supervising principals 
completed work on minimum content 
outlines for the primary grades during 
the school year 1941-42. Included in 
these outlines are philosophy of subject 
field, suggested time schedules, refer- 
ences, etc. The subjects included are 
reading, writing, English, arithmetic, 
social studies, science, health and 
safety, music, art, and physical edu- 
cation. Through visits to other 
schools, curriculum materials, and 
summer workshop courses, material has 
been gathered and adapted to age level 
of pupils and local needs of the schools. 
With teacher participation on commit- 
tees teacher interest tends to make the 
outline more functional and supervi- 
sion more objective. 

Other committees are working at 
present on the same type of outline for 
the intermediate grades. This outline 
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should be completed and mimeographed 
by the end of the present school year. 
The same subject-matter fields will be 
treated as are included in the primary 
outline. 

Organization of social studies 
courses in grades seven to twelve is 
also under way according to the plan 
of the State Education Department 
suggestion. A new course in world 
history is being introduced this Jan- 
uary and the ninth-year outline is 
being prepared for introduction in Sep- 
tember. 

Much work has been done on the 
preparation of outlines and the intro- 
duction of courses in the defense in- 
dustries, particularly metal trades, air- 
craft and radio communication. The 
numbers enrolled and given prelim- 
inary training in these adult classes 
during the afternoon and night ses- 
sions will compare favorably with the 


number registered in high school. A 
definite interest is growing in the sub- 
jects in the practical fields and is being 
reflected in the election of studies by 
high school pupils. Senior high school 
boys are concerned with courses which 
prepare for specific fields in the mili- 


tary service. Entrance requirements 
for college are of secondary considera- 
tion to the seventeen to eighteen-year- 
old group. 

Curriculum study has been carried 
on with some difficulty due to extra 
demands on teachers’ time for activi- 
ties contributing to the war effort.— 
D. M. Keagle, Superintendent of 
Schools. 


° 


TUCSON, ARIZONA. In the Tucson 
schools the whole curriculum has been 
geared to meet war needs. This does 
not mean that the old curriculum 
has been thrown out and replaced by 
the new. On the contrary, it means 
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that we are placing more stress than 
ever on the old, dealing with funda- 
mental tools of learning—reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and English—with 
special emphasis placed on health and 
physical education, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, and shopwork. 

Organization has been gradually 
changed during the past few years 
from the platoon plan in some schools 
and modified platoon or departmental 
plan to a traditional homeroom plan 
with special teachers for music. The 
music teacher has a homeroom group 
for a half day, teaching, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and English. During 
the other half day he teaches music to 
other classes making a direct exchange 
of classes with other teachers of his 
division, primary or intermediate. This 
plan places the ‘responsibility upon 
each teacher for the whole educational 
program for his group, and provides 
opportunity for more individual help 
to pupils. 

During the past year the junior 
high schools have added to shop and 
craft classes. Several hundred airplane 
models were made by those classes for 
the federal government. The Tucson 
High School has operated shop classes 
the past year, training more than one 
thousand men and women in welding, 
on a twenty-four-hour basis during 
air craft, sheet metal, and machine 
shopwork. More classes have been 
added in mathematics, aeronautics, and 
shopwork. The physical education 
course has been changed to include 
more calisthenics and vigorous drill. 

Our general curriculum policy is 
that teachers and pupils alike stay on 
the job longer, work harder, conserve 
energy and material, buy war stamps 
and bonds, and do all they can do to 
aid in winning the war.—Jonathan L. 
Booth, Supervisor. 
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WEST ALLIS, WISCONSIN. The fol- 
lowing represents our curriculum ad- 
justments. Many of these are occa- 
sioned by the war effort. In the ele- 
mentary grades and junior high schools 
more stress is being placed upon arith- 
metic skills, particularly experience in 
the four fundamental operations and 
fractions; upon geography; additional 
stress on map reading and “globular” 
understanding; a period in the day 
devoted to what, for want of a better 
name, we have called “current events.” 
In this period a study is made of 
the war effort upon the level of ma- 
turity of the children in the grade in 
question, together with an interpreta- 
tion of the home-front programs and 
a tying-in of all pupils’ activities in- 
volved in this effort such as salvage 
drives and stamp buying. 

In the senior high school we have 
doubled the facilities for machine shop 
work and made this available to girls; 
have increased our guidance efforts 
in the matter of mathematics and 
science; are offering courses in radio 
and communications, electricity, aero- 
nautics, and blueprint reading; and 
are requiring all senior boys to take 
at least a course in physics or one of 
the other courses just indicated. In 
this way we feel that every boy will 
receive training which will help him 
should he enter the Army or one of 
the critical occupations. In addition, 
courses for the girls are offered in 
home nursing and nutrition and for 
boys and girls in Red Cross first aid. 
Each homeroom devotes from one to 
two periods a week to the discussion 
of the war effort with a more mature 
consideration of the causes of the war; 
what we are fighting for; what should 
be done to prepare for a real peace; 
together with a consideration of the 
war activities of the pupils, such as 


salvage drives, messenger service, and 
buying stamps.—H. B. Nash, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


% 

WEsT HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
In 1926 the first comprehensive course 
of study for the elementary schools 
was completed. This covered English, 
spelling, arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, art, and nature study. About 
1935 it was felt that the course needed 
to be revised. The first revision in 
arithmetic was completed in 1936-37. 
From 1937 to 1940 complete revision 
of the social studies took place. Work 
is now progressing on the revision of 
the English course. 

As an introduction to the revision 
of all courses, authorities in the field 
are invited to present their point of 
view to the entire staff. A commit- 
tee of teacher and principal represent- 
atives from all grades and all schools, 
working with the elementary super- 
visor, determines the content and 
make-up of the course. Consultation 
with heads of departments in the jun- 
ior high schools aims to prevent gaps 
and needless repetition of work be- 
tween the two schools. 

All of the junior high school and 
senior high school courses have been 
revised and brought up to date by 
departmental cooperative activities. 
Direct intercommunicating depart- 
mental meetings tie the junior and 
senior high schools together. The ele- 
mentary staff has tried to take care 
of the transition from grade six to 
seven. Professional study of staff 
members has been related to the course 
of study revisions and results in gen- 
eral are very good. Greatest value of 
the course of study is in preparation. 
-—L. H. Bugbee, Superintendent. 


















University Cooperation in a 


Program of Curriculum Development 


By GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, Stanford 


University, California 


N ACTIVE PROGRAM had been un- 
A der way over a period of years 
under the leadership of the regular 
staff of the county schools and with 
the assistance of the staff of the Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Education. 
In addition, a considerable number of 
educational leaders from time to time 
participated in the discussions of edu- 
cational issues and advised with the 
staff on the problems being met in 
the schools. 

In 1934 the County Superintendent 
of Schools and the City Superintendent 
of Schools of Santa Barbara felt the 
need for a basic study of the educa- 
tional program of the region and a 
more comprehensive planning of the 
educational service. They requested 
the assistance of members of the fac- 
ulty of the School of Education of 
Stanford University in this task. 

It was the judgment of the two 
superintendents that the traditional 
teachers’ institute was not adequate 
for building an understanding of mod- 
ern social conditions and modern edu- 
cational theories and practice. They 
also felt the need of greater emphasis 
on long-term planning of the educa- 
tional program. Hence, the program 
placed heavy emphasis on teacher de- 
velopment and educational planning. 
The chief emphasis was on the study 

1This article is a condensation of Chapter I of 
Volume VII of ‘‘Santa Barbara County Program 


of Curriculum Development,’’ Schauer Printing 
Studio, Santa Barbara, California, 1942. 334 p. 
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of: (1) developments of society; (2) 
advances in knowledge concerning the 
individual and how he learns and de- 
velops; and (3) advances in eduza- 
tional theory and practice, leaving un- 
til a later time the modification of the 
educational procedures and materials. 

The curriculum work in 1934-35 
involved only a modification of the 
institute program. Instead of schedul- 
ing a series of unrelated or only slight- 
ly related presentations by different 
individuals, an effort was made to 
bring the total group of discussions to 
a focus on the reconstruction of edu- 
cation better to serve the needs of 
modern society. Two members of the 
Stanford University faculty were asked 
to make presentations before general 
sessions of the total staff and to pro- 
vide leadership in the discussion of 
the general theme by an able group 
of educators from school systems and 
higher institutions in Southern Califor- 
nia. Various group meetings were 
given to a consideration of the im- 
plications of the general discussions 
for the work of the different divisions 
of the school system. 

Throughout the first year (1935- 
36) of the five-year program of cur- 
riculum development, an effort was 
made to help the teachers see the 
broader educational issues, understand 
the basic considerations which are 
operative in educational planning, and 
think in terms of the educational needs 
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of students and of society rather than 
in terms of instructional procedures 
and materials within a subject area. 
It has been mentioned that there was 
no immediate effort made to make a 
change in educational practice. The 
general policies, however, were related 
to educational procedure so that the 
implications of the general problems 
which were discussed were made clear- 
ly evident. Some teachers wanted to 
turn at once to a consideration of 
ways of improving their classroom 
work, and while this desire was not 
ignored, the central concern of this 
first year was the development of the 
understandings which provide the 
basis for longer-term and more func- 
tional planning of the educational 
service. 

It is possible here to present only 
a limited number of the more general 
policies which were followed. In ad- 
dition to those already discussed, one 
of the first principles of the coopera- 
tive program was that the local staff 
and administration should remain in 
charge and responsible for what goes 
on in the classrooms of their schools. 
Outside consultants cannot relieve 
them of this responsibility. Consult- 
ants can assist in the examination 
of educational experimentation under 
way throughout the country in the 
definition of different alternatives that 
might be followed, and in the con- 
sideration of the appropriateness of the 
alternatives in light of local condi- 
tions. The relationship was one of 
cooperation, and a recognition of the 
fact that the county staff was better 
informed concerning local conditions 
than were the university consultants. 
The university group contributed from 
their scholarship in education and in 
related fields. Through cooperative 
study and planning, the policies agreed 
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upon as desirable reflected the think- 
ing of the different groups. The sound- 
ness of this policy should be self-evi- 
dent. The program of action finally 
adopted should represent the best 
thinking of those who are to be re- 
sponsible for carrying it forward. 
Since there was interest in teacher de- 
velopment as well as in the improve- 
ment of the curriculum, it was essen- 
tial that teachers feel this responsibility 
and that they have an opportunity to 
attempt to work out the ideas they 
believe to be sound. 

The cooperative program described 
herein involved extensive participation 
by members of the faculty of the Stan- 
ford School of Education. Fourteen 
individuals participating in this proj- 
ect went to the Santa Barbara region 
for consultation with members of the 
faculty staff. For a period of a year 
and a half a full-time coordinating 
secretary was placed by Stanford Uni- 
versity in Santa Barbara. This per- 
son was a member of the staff of the 
university and was paid from the 
funds of the curriculum project. For 
a two and one-half-year period an- 
other member of the faculty carried 
a coordinating role, and spent full 
time in the region during one quarter 
each year. Other members of the fac- 
ulty have ordinarily gone to the county 
for several days, and have frequently 
spent a full week. During the quarter 
when members of the univeristy staff 
were off duty, they sometimes spent 
larger blocks of time in continuous 
association with the program. Par- 
ticipation of this type has necessitated 
careful planning of the handling of 
the instruction in the university. It 
involved some interference with uni- 
versity instruction, but the general 
reaction has been that it strengthened 
rather than weakened instruction. 
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The funds on which to operate this 
project came from the county and 
city budgets. In addition, private gifts 
and foundation grants amounting to 
$9,000 were received for use in the 
city and county programs. These 
funds covered the expenses for the 
consultant services. Members of the 
faculty of the university did not re- 
ceive additions in personal income 
when they were on regular duty at the 
university. That is, their participa- 
tion, voluntary in every case, was con- 
sidered to be a part of their university 
program of work. If they worked on 
the county program during the quar- 
ter when they were off duty, they 
received the same rate of payment they 
would have received if they were on 
the campus at regular university work. 
All expenses associated with transpor- 
tation and living in Santa Barbara 
were covered by funds provided for 
the project. This basis of operation 
was adopted partly because the funds 
available would not have financed the 
program if a per diem were connected 
with all the participation, and partly 
because of the judgment of the uni- 
versity consultants that their working 
relationships with the local staff would 
be better if the question of personal 
profit were eliminated. The plan did 
make it obvious that the university 
participants were sincerely interested 
in being of help in developing a bet- 
ter education and not utilizing the 
situation for private profit. 

Cooperation of the university fac- 
ulty in the Santa Barbara curriculum 
program has had several values for the 
university group. It has brought fac- 
ulty members responsible for courses 
on different aspects of the curriculum 
into rather continuous contact with 
the problems of teachers and the prob- 
lems associated with the improvement 
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of the educational service. At the 
present period of educational experi- 
mentation, it is important that univer- 
sity professors have a realism in their 
thinking and teaching which can come 
only from close association with chil- 
dren, classrooms, and school faculty 
and community programs. A second 
value is that of developing unity in 
the university faculty group which is 
responsible for aspects of the curricu- 
lum. Ten members of the group were 
recent additions to the faculty of the 
university. This presented need for 
developing a unity in the thinking of 
the faculty and at the same time pre- 
serving for each individual the fullest 
freedom for his own thinking. Par- 
ticipation in a project of this type, in- 
volving cooperation in educational 
planning, and in the discussions of 
the basic questions which enter into 
such planning had a desirable unifying 
influence. There remained, of course, 
differences of judgment on many ques- 
tions, but there was general agreement 
on basic issues. 

The third value is the demonstration 
that it can be done. This refers both 
to the developments within the com- 
munity cooperating in the project and 
to the operation of a university in co- 
operation with members of the staff 
of school systems. 

The five-year program of curricu- 
lum development in Santa Barbara 
County involved the participation of 
the entire staff of all the schools of 
the county and the cooperation of 
members of the faculty of the School 
of Education of Stanford University. 
Participation of the total staff was 
provided for partly to secure wise 
planning, but there was constantly in 
mind a second purpose, namely, that 
of achieving continuous growth and 
development of teachers. 
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American Progressive 


By ROBERT HOLMES BECK, 


University of Rochester 


HEN ASKED WHAT is and what 

is not progressive education, the 
philosopher and the practitioner of 
education may have independent and 
quite varying criteria to propose. Pro- 
fessor Brubacher of Yale University in 
an article entitled, “A Proposal for 
Judging What Is and What Is Not 
Progressive Education,”” suggests that 
the phrase Progressive Education was 
coined by the Progressive Education 
Association in 1918, the year of its 
founding. The association, according 
to Professor Brubacher’s interpreta- 
tion, borrowed the phrase from John 
Dewey’s philosophy. Dewey, then, is 
the philosopher of Progressive Educa- 
tion. 

Much of the contemporary litera- 
ture on Progressive Education, partic- 
ularly that portion of it adopting a 
negatively critical tone, is in agree- 
ment with Professor Brubacher in 
ascribing to Dewey the paternity of 
Progressive Education and its present- 
day leadership. 

Without questioning what is per- 
fectly obvious, namely, that Dewey is 
the single most important philosopher 
in modern education, one may legiti- 
mately doubt whether he is either the 

1This article is based upon a dissertation of 
the same title presented to the Department of 
Education, the Yale Graduate School, in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in June, 1942. 

2John S. Brubacher, ‘‘A Proposal for Judging 
What Is and What Is Not Progressive Educa- 


tion,’’ School and Society, 48: 509-519, October 
22, 1938. 
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Education: 


father or the guardian of Progressive 
Education. That John Dewey was 
not the fountainhead of progressive 
thought in education, indeed, that 
there never has been one philosophy 
or leader of the movement, is easily 
demonstrable from the words of Dewey 
himself and the writings of the prime 
mover in the original Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, Mr. Stanwood 
Cobb. “I should like to emphasize 
particularly,” writes Mr. Cobb of the 
early history of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, “that this progres- 
sive movement in various experimental 
schools throughout the country was 
spontaneous and flowed from widely 
different sources, totally unconnected 
each from each. It cannot be ascribed 
to any one educator.””* 

Mr. Dewey in full agreement with 
this view pushes the date of Progres- 
sive Education’s origin back beyond 
1918 to 1875. Then it was that 
Colonel Francis Wayland Parker ini- 
tiated the famous “Quincy Experi- 
ment” .in Quincy, Massachusetts. 
Parker, recently returned from the 
study of education in Germany, dis- 
carded copybooks and harsh, physical 
discipline; the classrooms of Quincy 
had an affectionate warmth unknown 
to his day. Dewey writes of Parker as 
the “father” of the progressive move- 

8Stanwood Cobb, ‘The Early History of the 
Progressive Education Association,’’ unpublished 


and undated manuscript lent the writer by Mr. 
Cobb. 
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ment. “Colonel Francis W. Parker, 
more nearly than any other one per- 
son, was the father of the progressive 
education movement. . . . I do not 
know whether he used the phrase 
which has come into vogue, ‘child- 
centered schools.’ One of his most 
frequent statements was that teachers 
had been teaching subjects when they 
should be teaching children. He en- 
gaged in aggressive warfare against 
the burden of ready-made, desiccated 
subject matter formulated and ar- 
ranged from the adult point of view— 
in other words, against the stock and 
trade of the conventional curriculum. 
He pleaded for subject matter nearer 
to the experience and life of the pupils. 
He strove to throw off the yoke of 
fixed and uniform disciplinary meas- 
ures.””* 

In Mr. Dewey’s depiction of Colonel 
Parker’s efforts to revise conventional 
thinking along educational lines, one 
has an overview of the progressive 
movement in post-Appomatax Amer- 
ican education. In Colonel Parker’s 
schools at Quincy, where he was the 
superintendent from 1875 through 
1880, or in Chicago, where he headed 
the Cook County Normal School, later 
to become the Chicago Normal School, 
the colonel and his excellent faculty 
evolved new methods of teaching and 
new concepts of curriculum content 
and construction. There were no 
boundary lines between subjects; the 
saw and paint brush, the library and 
field trips to countryside, seashore or 
museum appeared in all the courses. 
Although the term project was un- 
known in pedagogical vocabularies, 
the colonel’s teachers nevertheless em- 
ployed projects. In Parker’s schools, 
where G. Stanley Hall remarked that 


‘John Dewey, 
New Schools? 


“‘“How Much Freedom in the 
July 9, 1930. ; 


The New Republic, 63: 204 
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he came every year to “set my educa- 
tional watch,” attention was paid to 
the “maturational level” of the pupils 
and their out-of-school environment 
was tapped for in-school work. In the 
teaching of mathematics, for example, 
the abstract study of number was 
made a concrete investigation in quan- 
titative relations through the employ- 
ment of the school garden, the work- 
shop, and innumerable practical ex- 
periments. 

Colonel Parker was but one of the 
pioneer experimenters. There were 
other innovators working quite inde- 
pendently of him. John Dewey was 
one of these. Dewey came to Chicago 
to head the departments of Pedagogy, 
Philosophy, and Psychology at the new 
University of Chicago. He came with- 
out teaching experience with young 
children or, at any rate, with very 
sketchy experience, to work out in 
educational terms a systematic phi- 
losophy based upon his researches and 
studies in the ‘New Psychology.” The 
purely theoretical knowledge that he 
put into practice in his Laboratory 
School at the university was enriched 
through his contacts with Colonel 
Parker, to whose faculty he read his 
now famous “My Pedagogic Creed.” 
Following the reading Colonel Parker 
exclaimed: “This educational theory I 
never have been able to state satisfac- 
torily. This is what I have been 
struggling all my life to put into ac- 
tion.””5 

It is not our purpose to demonstrate 
or establish the indebtedness of Parker 
to Dewey or of Dewey to the much 
older Colonel Parker. But the associa- 
tion of these two leaders illustrates the 
multiple sources from which the pro- 
gressive movement was fed. Its fur- 


Sida Cassa Heffron, ‘‘Francis Wayland Parker’ 
(Los Angeles: Ivan Deach, Jr., 1934), p. 36. 
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rows were ploughed by men and 
women who were not bound to each 
other by ties of master and disciple. 
Most of them were not even profes- 
sional pedagogues. ‘They labored in 
an environment cultural as well as 
educational. From liberal, social, polit- 
ical, and economic thought came a 
portion of their philosophy and inspira- 
tion. Felix Adler, to illustrate the 
point with one of the pioneers of the 
movement, responded to the depres- 
sion and riots of 1873 with a new 
educational project, a model school, 
the Workingman’s School. Here he 
worked out a “creative method,” as he 
dubbed it, which is now known more 
widely as “learning by doing.” 

Not only has the liberal thought of 
“social consciousness” played a stellar 
role, but transcendentalism also had 
its influence. Colonel Parker discov- 
ered in the philosophy of Emerson the 
inspiration for much of his own phi- 
losophy of education. Schooled in ed- 
ucational theory under the Herbartians 
he modified their ideas with the more 
spiritual and democratic tenets of the 
Concord sage. 

Advancing chronologically beyond 
the turn of the twentieth century, 
the historian of Progressive Education 
finds the movement in full flower. He 
has arrived at the so-called ‘‘Progres- 
sive Era,” the ten years preceding the 
first World War, in which decade the 
writings of Herbert Croly, Woodrow 
Wilson, and John Dewey are charac- 
teristic expressions of progressive 
thinking. But again, social thought 
is not the sole well-spring of innova- 
tion. Modern art, especially in its 
“expressionistic” emphases directed 
certain educators’ attention to the crea- 
tive possibilities of a freer mode of 
instruction. Here was an attitude to- 
ward learning furthered by psycho- 
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analysis, introduced to the American 
public at about 1910. Psychoanalysis 
calls attention to the importance of 
childhood and the therapeutic value 
of “self-expression.” 

The half century of life that the 
Progressive Education movement has 
had in this country will appear rather 
too brief for so significant a trend 
to develop. One asks after ante- 
cedents. Though the tradition fostered 
by Rousseau’s successors appears to be 
directly linked in genesis to Progres- 
sive Education, one is nearer the truth 
in delimiting Progressive Education to 
the span of years that bridges the gap 
between the Civil War and the pres- 
ent. Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
and Herbart, all of whom are conven- 
tionally given credit of fathering Pro- 
gressive Education, hardly can be said 
to have inspired a reform movement 
in this country. They were known in 
the middle of the last century, but 
their introduction was made at a 
time when administrative and other 
changes in education were more press- 
ing than a need for basic revisions of 
educational theory. Before a reform 
movement such as Progressive Edu- 
cation could get under way, there 
had to be an established tradition, 
against which the reaction could be 
directed. Not till the 1850’s was this 
condition fulfilled. The educational 
battles prior to the Civil War were 
waged to secure public education, to 
spread the gospel of tax-supported, 
universal public education, and to 
place adequate teachers in schools pos- 
sessing moderately decent equipment 
and leadership. Consolidation and 
advance beyond this frontier came 
slowly. 

Importations in educational ideas 
from abroad were publicized by such 
men as Henry Barnard and Horace 
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Mann. Pestalozzian materials, for ex- 
ample, were fairly well known and they 
were taught at the Oswego Normal 
School in 1858. But no reform move- 
ment grew out of this, for the Oswego 
methods were soon formalized and 
their spirit lost. Similar fate overtook 
the ideas of Froebel when kindergar- 
ten practices came to be more and 
more symbolic, tending to rigidity and 
mechanism — the formalism which 
Froebel himself had fought. Herbar- 
tian teachings, while they received 
powerful backing and did help to es- 
tablish education on a scientific basis, 
were opposed to the principles of the 
“New Psychology” and the Herbar- 
tians soon lost ground. Moreover, Her- 
bartianism was “subject-centered” 


rather than “‘child-centered,” and the 
latter approach was to win the upper 
hand in educational reform. 

Colonel Parker appeared as the first 


American champion of a doctrine al- 
ways to be associated with the child- 
centered point of view. It may be 
referred to as devolopmentalism, de- 
noting an emphasis upon evaluating 
the educative process in terms of its 
effect on the whole child. The most 
cursory perusal of educational litera- 
ture will yield repeated evidences of 
the pervasive influence enjoyed by this 
philosophy of growth. It was at the 
masthead of Marietta Johnson’s theory 
of organic education first tried out 
in Fairhope, Alabama, in 1907. With 
psychoanalytic interpretations, devel- 
opmentalism appeared as an endeavor 
to foster psychical, physical, and in- 
tellectual powers in the Children’s 
School, established by Margaret Naum- 
burg in New York City in 1914. 
Growth as an end in itself has, since 
the first World War, been taken as 
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little less than a motto and challenge 
to all academically-minded educators. 

However desirable the viewpoint 
may be in its humaneness or scientific 
justification in light of recent findings 
of students in learning theory, the 
danger of being without direction 
lurks as an ever-present threat to Pro- 
gressive Education. 

We cannot afford to be so lost. If 
we know what it is we desire of edu- 
cation in our society, we cannot deny 
that some path must exist to attain 
the end in view. To the progressive 
educator that means that he must 
demonstrate his awareness of the actual 
problems confronting the educator to- 
day and, then, must forward for public 
inspection, and as unambiguously as 
possible, the presuppositions of his the- 
ory. It will be impossible for the 
progressive so to lay down his cards 
if he has no philosophy of education 
other than a willingness to temporize 
with all events in order to fit children 
to a changing world in which they 
are to “grow.” 

Perhaps this is too bald a statement 
of demands for the progressive to ac- 
cept. But is it not fair to request 
some declaration of what Progressive 
Education is today? Such a request 
calls for a careful historical and phil- 
osophical investigation into the origins 
of Progressive Education and into the 
presuppositions, psychological, social, 
and cultural that the philosophy and 
educational theory implies. Unless 
progressive educators can thus deter- 
mine what is Progressive Education, 
the phrase and the movement itself 
may be scrapped as unessential in a 
struggle of cultural survival or in a 
period of drastic social and educational 
reconstruction. 
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Sequential Arrangement of Studies 
in the Elementary School 


By RALPH C. PRESTON, 


University of Pennsylvania 


ee THE WIDESPREAD curricu- 
lum revision of the past fifteen 
years, current schemes of sequence 
reveal little improvement during this 
period. New courses of study give 
evidence of being more thoughtfully 
prepared than formerly, but the var- 
ious sequential arrangements of topics, 
of problems, or of themes continue 
for the most part to rest on un- 
scientific assumptions about human 
growth—if, indeed, successive stages 
of development were even consid- 
ered in arranging the chronology of 
studies. Too frequently a given plan 
appears to have been adopted because 
of the “‘neatness” of the scheme. This 
applies to devices ranging from the 
spiral method of arranging history to 
arbitrary and alleged “centers of in- 
terest” for each grade. They prob- 
ably appeal to their makers because 
of their trim formulation and the ap- 
pearance of efficiency and organization 
they give to the printed course of 
study. Meanwhile data concerning 
the development of children has been 
mounting, some of it reaching the cur- 
riculum worker’s desk, but most of it 
remaining unused. 

The fault lies not in the fact that 
the curriculum worker has been un- 
willing to use it. He has simply been 
puzzled with respect to its correct in- 
terpretation and still more puzzled 
with respect to its proper application 
to the organization of the curriculum. 


The best thinkers in the curriculum 
field have been unable to suggest in 
just what manner child development 
data can be most effectively used. 
Most of them, however, are in agree- 
ment that there is no sound basis upon 
which to judge sequence of content 
other than to examine the extent to 
which it corresponds to the growing 
capacities of the learner.' 

A Scientific Approach. There are 
those who do not accept this assump- 
tion, believing that it implies accept- 
ance of that old bogey, “subject-mat- 
ter-set-out-to-be-learned.” The shal- 
lowness of this line of reasoning often 
has been indicated. Carleton Wash- 
burne’s reply in Child Development 
and the Curriculum is as pointed as 
any. He states, in part: “Even in 
those schools having integrated pro- 
grams or activity programs there is a 
real value in knowing whether a skill 
or concept called for by a project is 
one the child can really grasp at that 
time or whether it is one for which 
some maturity is needed. Data bear- 
ing on this point should prevent her 

1The logical relationship of one portion of 
subject matter to another should, of course, 
dictate sequence in so far as this is not incon- 
sistent with the sequence of the developing ca- 
pacities of children. It is not inconsistent with 
the growth a. for example, for six-year- 
olds to observe the milking process before the 
bottling process when visiting a dai farm, 
nor for senior high school pupils to study about 
the Civil War period before the subsequent years 
of reconstruction. Ever more logical organiza- 
tion of subject matter is a prime desideratum of 


education, a point of view which no important 
cducator has ever contested. 
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(the teacher) from trying to force 
unready children to acquire skills, or 
concepts, or knowledge beyond their 
ability. And conversely, they should 
help her to realize the potentialiites 
of her children.2 Those who lightly 
dismiss factual material concerning 
children’s capacities in the belief that 
a child’s interests furnish adequate 
curricular guidance should ponder the 
implications of L. T. Hopkins’ incon- 
trovertible statement that “Children 
are interested in what they can do 
successfully, in what they approach 


with confidence and engage in with a . 


sense of accomplishment.”* Thus, a 
school whose program presumes to be 
directed by child interests is particu- 
larly obligated to apply whatever find- 
ings are available concerning chil- 
dren’s abilities. As already suggested, 
however, the chief difficulty lies not 
in convincing school people that they 
should do this, but in discovering how 
such an application of research data 
may be made. Until such discovery 
furnishes a basis for curricular se- 
quence, some temporary procedures 
must be sought to tide over. 

A Temporary Expedient. The writer 
has previously expressed his judgment 
that a curriculum chart or course of 
study need not offer a formal sequence 
plan; that, better than adopt an arbi- 
trary sequence (arbitrary from a psy- 
chological viewpoint) similar to most 
types now in use, the professional skill 
of teachers should be turned to for 
securing continuity of school experi- 
ence.* A framework that indicated 
the scope of curricular content would 
really be sufficient if administrative 
leadership and professional skill were 


devoted to seeing that each year’s 


~ 8Thirty-E: -Righth Yearbook, oe Society for 
the Study of Education, 1939, 


*Pupil- -Teacher Learning, 1938, 
*“Scope Without sequence,” 
nal, 12: 221-3, May, 1941. 
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study dovetail with that of the suc- 
ceeding year. Each successive teacher, 
by referring to a scope chart describ- 
ing the main curricular experiences of 
the children he taught, could readily 
determine in which of the pre-estab- 
lished categories of content they might 
most profitably extend their under- 
standing. He could plan accordingly 
in the light of his knowledge of the 
proclivities and abilities of his class. 
The curriculum worker would thus be 
saved the task of concocting another 
psychologically arbitrary sequence of 
studies. It needs to be reiterated that 
from the standpoint of child develop- 
ment most schemes of sequence are 
highly artificial and unreliable. Better 
guidance would undoubtedly be ob- 
tained through the responsible exer- 
cise of teacher insight and experience. 
Teachers would be expected to select 
topics from among _ pre-established 
areas, the previous studies of the class 
serving to indicate what area should 
be explored. If the objection is raised 
that some teachers are not to be trust- 
ed with this responsibility, even tem- 
porarily, the rejoinder must be made 
that the sooner such teachers are re- 
placed the better. No mere curricu- 
lum plan can save children from being 
cheated by schools that retain persons 
thus poorly adapted to the art of 
teaching. 

The Illusion of Grade Norms. There 
are those who dream of a curriculum 
framework governed by fixed grade 
placement of all concepts and skills 
which the elementary school seeks to 
have children develop. Fixed norms 
promise much, but are apt to end in 
disillusion. Psyche Cattell has pointed 
out how meaningless many norms of 
physical development are, and suggests 
that equal variation is to be expected 
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in mental development.5 Scarcely any 
findings indicate precise points at 
which particular skills should be un- 
dertaken. The notable work in grade 
placement of arithmetic by the Com- 
mittee of Seven, for example, is fre- 
quently misunderstood on this score. 
Actually, its conclusions show only 
when certain processes and concepts 
appear to be mastered by a good ma- 
jority of children of given mental 
ages—not when they should be in- 
troduced for study. The usefulness 
of this material is not impaired by the 
fact that it is a far cry from the 
conventional conception of grade 
placement. Grade placement in terms 
of grade norms for each of the count- 
less skills and concepts we should like 
to have acquired is without doubt a 
will-o’-the-wisp. Child Development 
and the Curriculum disappointed 
many readers not because it lacked 
valuable material, but because of its 
inability to satisfy the fantastic aim 
described in its introduction, namely, 
“to present such data as are available 
to indicate at what period in a child’s 
life, from birth to adulthood, he can 
most advantageously undertake any 
given activity or achieve any given 
unit of learning.””® 

The Role of the Teacher. No mat- 
ter how complete a picture of se- 
quences in human development is 
eventually obtained, many decisions 
will still have to be left to teacher 
experience and judgment. This is an 
unpalatable prospect to extreme ad- 
vocates of “scientific” education, but 
what other reasonable conclusion can 
be reached? Consider a study of the 
human organs. Shall the heart or the 
lungs be analyzed first? The function 


5‘‘Mental Development from Birth to Puberty,’’ 


Review of Educational Research, 3: 
April, 1933. 
“Op. cit., p. 3. 


84-107, 
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of neither can be really comprehended 
without detailed knowledge of the 
other. Yet a chance incident in the 
experience of a group might suggest 
the better psychological approach. If 
a group had just received chest X-rays, 
for example, continuity to experience 
would be facilitated if a study of the 
lungs came first. Without such a co- 
incidence the order of these two topics 
in relation to each other would be 
unimportant. To be sure, pedants 
might, from the standpoint of system- 
atic classification, see virtue in grant- 
ing priority to one or the other; or a 
traditionalist might contend that the 
heart should be studied first since that 
is the procedure found in the Amer- 
ican Red Cross First Aid Textbook. 
Such arguments, however, are irrele- 
vant for those who believe that human 
development should dictate sequence. 
In cases such as this there is no sub- 
stitute for a teacher’s “feel” for de- 
velopmental needs. In other words, 
teacher awareness of the background 
of a class is essential to insure real 
continuity, and is apt to be more “‘sci- 
entific” than a hard and fast curricu- 
lum outline. 

Utilization of Research Data. The 
question as to the best time to intro- 
duce a systematic study of, for exam- 
ple, the human body is, on the other 
hand, more amenable to solution 
through studies of child development. 
Probably enough investigation has al- 
ready been made of children’s assimi- 
lation and interpretation of current 
events to make it possible to know 
when systematic study of this type of 
material might best begin. Much 
work has also been done in the field 
of children’s literature. The chief dif- 
ficulty in utilizing research data lies in 
the fact that the published form of 


most studies forbids wide dissemina- 
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tion of their findings. Even when 
many studies are summarized and 
brought together in one volume there 
are difficulties. Child Development 
and the Curriculum is a case in point. 
While containing information of the 
utmost pertinence, it has definite limi- 
tations as a manual for the curricu- 
lum worker. Ernest O. Melby placed 
his finger on this in his “Critique” 
appearing in the appendix of the same 
volume. ‘So few interpretations of 
data have been given and those given 
are presented in such form that class- 
room teachers will be able to make 
relatively little use of the material.” 

Eventually, if such material is used, 
it must be interpreted and presented 
in some type of tabular form so that 
one might easily determine children’s 
capacities or incapacities by referring 
to a given period of life (e.g., CA 
5 to 7, or MA 10 to 12) and area 
There 


(eg., science or geography). 
would, of course, be much overlapping 
of capacities and incapacities between 
maturity levels and between subject- 
matter areas. Nevertheless, they should 
be listed with as few qualifying re- 


marks as possible. To achieve maxi- 
mal utility, the items would have to 
be concise, and the data broadly con- 
strued. To the research specialist in 
child development, such a chart would 
doubtless appear inaccurate. Its exist- 
ence would be justified, however, by 
the important fact that, as expressed 
by Melby, “. . . the teacher must act 
with or without the presence of clear- 
cut scientific evidence.”* It would 
be the quintessence of irresponsibility 
to wait until all the evidence is in. 

The curriculum worker has fre- 
quently been chided for ignoring find- 
~Ibid., p. 439. 

SLoc. cit. 

See, for example, ‘‘Curriculum Maker, Know 


Your Child,’ by Arthur T. Jersild, Childhood 
Education, 13: 405-9, 1937. 
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ings in the field of child development, 
and with justice.? To cite a notorious 
illustration of this, many schools con- 
tinue to press for mastery of long di- 
vision in the fourth grade in the face 
of the Committee of Seven’s important 
findings on this point in its arithmetic 
studies. Blithe disregard of other as- 
pects of the child’s growth needs has 
also been revealed. But it is equally 
true that much child study has been 
so “pure,” so atomistic at one moment 
and vague and general at the next, and 
so artificial, that practical school peo- 
ple have become skeptical of the value 
to their work of this type of research. 
Furthermore, more than one educator 
has been rather haughtily rebuked by 
the research man for going “beyond 
the date” when merely attempting to 
make a practical application of a re- 
search finding. It is time that edu- 
cators delineated with greater precision 
what sort of knowledge about the 
child they feel is needed, and for those 
in child development and psychology 
to direct at least a part of their work 
to answer these pressing, immediate 
needs. The cooperative relation that 
exists between some of the bureaus of 
medical research and the practice of 
medicine is one to be sought between 
child development centers and educa- 
tion. 

Information compiled in tabular 
fashion would facilitate the task of 
curriculum workers in deciding when 
to select or eliminate, suggest or dis- 
courage, expect and capitalize upon, a 
variety of normal activities, learnings, 
and behavior patterns. Certain nec- 
essary cautions have already been re- 
ferred to and bear repeating. Par- 
ticularly to be avoided is the naive 
hope that research will describe pre- 
cise points at which particular learn- 
ings should begin—always a decision 
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for experience and judgment. It is 
possible, however, for a study to in- 
dicate that children are able (or are 
not able) to perform a given task at 
a given level. While research is not 
apt to help with picayune aspects of 
grade placement, it may report at 
what maturity level placement would 
be futile, and it can describe a range 
of levels at which grade placement 
is possible. With respect to some ac- 
tivities, the only possible conclusion is, 
as John E. Anderson has pointed out, 
that they should be introduced into 
the curriculum “at every point.”!° 
Aspects of weather and United States 
history, to select two topics at random, 
are probably appropriate in some form 
at every maturity level. 

Implications of Acceptance of a Sci- 
entific Approach. It is apparent that 
if a scientific basis is ever adopted, the 
traditional problems of grade place- 
ment will be considerably shifted in 
character so as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable. The questions will cease to 
be: “Where shall we place study of 
Indians? Where shall American his- 
tory be placed? When should chil- 
dren study weather, or inventions, or 
tool maps?” Rather we shall be ask- 
ing: “How does the world unfold for 
children of given environments, ages, 
and intelligence levels?” Large blocks 
of material will be found unsuitable 
for most elementary school children 
so far as their systematic study goes. 
Systematic study of national politics 
may very likely be postponed until sec- 
ondary school years. Aspects of other 
topics, as already stated, will probably 
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be found ever appropriate in some 
form. 

Neat charts will probably be found 
totally inadequate in presenting facts 
concerning states of readiness. Teach- 
ers, therefore, will have to be more 
widely read, better technicians in the 
science of education, and more skilled 
in the practice of its art, if they are 
to fill intelligently the inevitable gaps 
of curriculum outlines. The curricu- 
lum specialist, too, will have a new 
role; this position will require a per- 
son who combines sympathetic con- 
cern for children with stiff knowledge 
about them. The contemporary cur- 
riculum director who gives a sem- 
blance of wisdom and action (often 
based on nothing more than stereo- 
typed phrases and ‘successions of du- 
bious brain storms) will be an anachro- 
nism. The course of study will con- 
tinue to be important in orienting 
teachers and showing the areas in 
which children are to be guided, but 
the sequential arrangement of studies 
will necessarily be more flexible. Just 
as medicine has accepted the fact that 
hernia, or cold, or tuberculosis are 
best treated in terms of individual 
cases, so education will become suffi- 
ciently professionalized to recognize 
that all groups of children cannot be 
inducted into the culture according 
to the same formula. We will come 
to laugh at the current procedure 
which provides, say, that grade 5-B 
shall, year in and year out, study those 
four units in geography, always start- 
ing with Unit I, Hot Lands and Cold 
Lands. Science demands flexibility. It 
also demands detailed knowledge. A 
sound sequence plan must reflect both. 


ely 
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Teacher Growth Through 
Individual Child Study 


By JANE FRANSETH, Curriculum Counselor, and 


— Is interesting, satisfying, 
and successful for the person who 
understands the human material with 
which he labors. This year the teach- 
ers in Clinch County, Georgia, made 
a special effort to improve the quality 
of their work through a study of 
growth and development of the indi- 
vidual child. To utilize growth needs 
of the child in guiding his develop- 
ment toward desirable citizenship in a 
democratic society has been the main 
aim. 

The teachers in the county met 
early in the fall to make their plans for 
the year’s work. It was suggested that 
each teacher interested in the program 
choose two or more children in her 
room for special study. Programs in 
the past had helped to improve the 
curriculum opportunities for normal 
children to a large extent. Therefore, 
it was decided that the special studies 
this year be made of those children 
who seem to have benefited the least 
from the educational opportunities 
which they have had thus far. No 
set method for making the studies was 
required. Each teacher was encour- 
aged to use any form she chose for 
securing information, keeping records, 
and for using the information to help 
children live more successfully. Once 
a month the teachers in the county 
met to share their experiences in the 
study of child growth and develop- 
The teachers were encouraged 


ment. 
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to use the services of the county cur- 
riculum counselor to aid them in their 
study. 

No two children were studied in the 
same way. ‘The particular methods 
used depended upon the particular 
needs of the children, the available 
equipment for diagnosing difficulties 
as well as the judgment, the facilities, 
and abilities of the school personnel. 
It was found, however, that many of 
the more evident problems of the chil- 
dren chosen for study were similar. 
In such cases the methods used to 
study them were often similar. 

Among the most common problems 
brought to the counselor’s attention 
were the ones indicated by requests 
like the following: 

1. John B. is a child I want to 
study. He is fifteen years old, in the 
fifth grade. I think he could do bet- 
ter work, but he doesn’t seem to try 
very hard. I think he is lazy. What 
shall I do? 

2. Doris is in the ninth grade. She 
is thirteen years old. She usually gets 
her work done first. I cannot keep her 
busy. With twenty-five children in 
the room, I do not have time to give 
her extra work. I am afraid she is not 
getting all that she should have. What 
shall I do? 

3. Mary is nine years and seven 
months old, in the fifth grade. Her 
father thinks that she should receive 
high grades like her best friends. She 
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doesn’t like books. She doesn’t care 
much for school. What shall I do? 


4, Emma is twelve years old, in the 
seventh grade. Her work is very poor. 
She doesn’t hear well. She seldom feels 
well. She has a cold most of the time. 
What shall I do? 


5. Peter is six years old, in the first 
grade. He gets angry easily. When 
confronted with the task of trying to 
read an experience story from the 
board, he begins to sulk because he is 
unable to read. His most disturbing 
act, however, is that of spitting on 
other children when he gets angry. 
What shall I do? 

Studies were made of children sim- 
ilar to the ones described above. At- 
tempts to diagnose their difficulties 
came first. As much information as 
could be secured about each child was 


recorded. Though there was no at- 


tempt to follow any definite procedure 
with all children studied, the following 
activities in the program of diagnosis 
were most common: 


1. Getting better acquainted with 
the parents and the home background. 


2. Standard reading and mental 
tests to help get a better understand- 
ing of a child’s level of ability in the 
academic fields were given if it was 
thought that such information might 
help. 

3. Personal conferences with the 
child in order to find out more about 
his feelings and interests were often 
helpful. 

4. Health examinations were made 
if possible. 

5. Records of findings and proce- 
dures used were kept in an individual 
folder for each child studied. 

After diagnosis, plans to help solve 
the problems were made. The follow- 
ing types of activities were common 
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in the procedures used: to help children 
live more successfully. 

1. Work in many of the classrooms 
was so planned that the children could 
contribute in light of their abilities 
rather than in terms of so-called grade 
standards. The best teachers planned 
such assignments as would challenge 
superior students and at the same time 
made it possible for the less able chil- 
dren to succeed. 

2. The best teachers placed emphasis 
on evaluation of results in light of 
changes in the lives of the children 
rather than in terms of particular 
memory tests on prescribed facts in a 
certain book. 

3. Where serious health problems 
were found to underlie the more evi- 
dent problems, attempts were made to 
correct as many of them as possible. 

4. Though probably most essential 
and often least amenable to change 
is the teacher’s own personality. Due 
to limited understanding of her own 
behavior as well as that of others, the 
insecure teacher often tries to seek se- 
curity by criticizing others. She is 
often afraid of changes and evaluation 
of the work done. The effects of an 
unsatisfying life are often felt by 
many of the children in the class- 
rooms in undesirable ways. To change 
the teacher’s personality so that she 
might have a more pleasant and secure 
feeling about life is important in a 
program which aims to help children 
solve problems. Though changes in 
personality are always slow, it seems 
to the counselor that a study of hu- 
man material with which the teachers 
have labored has helped to make teach- 
ing more interesting, astisfying, and 
successful for many of the teachers, 
including the counselor. Some desir- 
able changes have taken place in the 
lives of the children because of desir- 








able changes that have taken place in 
the personalities of the teachers. 

Below are two brief descriptions 
of sample case studies of individual 
children begun this year. These will 
help the reader to note the attempts 
that have been made to begin answers 
to questions like the ones asked of the 
counselor recorded on page one. 

Case A. In September, John B. 
was fifteen years old, in the fifth 
grade. His school experiences never 
had been very satisfying. He had 
failed to make his grade several times. 
What was best for John was the prob- 
lem. A study of John’s case brought 
to light the following information: 

1. The father’s income was low. 
There were eight children in the fam- 
ily. One of the girls was a twin sister 
of John. She was much larger than 
he. Her schoolwork was better. She 
was more interested in school. John 
felt all of this very keenly. It made 
him feel inferior. 

2. Standard tests were given in Sep- 
tember with the following results: 
reading age, 10-11; mental age, 9-11; 
achievement age, 10-10. The study 
indicated that John’s academic achieve- 
ment was already more than that of 
a normal child with the same level of 
ability of the type that is measured 
through the use of standardized tests. 
For this reason a higher rate of aca- 
demic progress could hardly be ex- 
pected. 

3. Health examination showed the 
following: badly-infected tonsils; hear- 
ing in both ears was poor; below nor- 
mal in weight; energy seemed to be 
below normal; hookworm examination 
showed a positive case. In order to help 
John feel more secure and to give him 
better opportunities to make the best 
use of his abilities, it was decided that 
he should be with children more near- 
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ly his size and age. He seemed very 
anxious to be in the sixth grade so 
we decided to try him in the same 
grade with his twin sister. Though 
the children in the sixth grade were 
somewhat younger than John, he was 
small for his age. This helped to 
compensate for the difference in ages. 

Immediately, John seemed to take 
on new interest. The teacher of the 
sixth grade had already planned her 
work so that much work could be 
accomplished on various levels of abil- 
ity. For example, the main center of 
interest as the beginning of the year 
was “Life in Georgia.” Books on var- 
ious reading levels were made available 
for reading about Georgia. The chil- 
dren contributed to the best of their 
abilties toward the study of life in the 
state. 

Later in the year a new library was 
established for the elementary chil- 
dren in the school. New books on 
John’s level and of interest to him 
were available. He seemed very inter- 
ested in them and read a great many. 

John’s health, however, did not im- 
prove. He still lacked energy. He 
was still below normal in weight. His 
parents were not financially able to 
have the badly-infected tonsils re- 
moved. The removal of the tonsils 
seemed the most pressing problem in 
John’s program of further improve- 
ment, so toward the close of the year 
a special effort was put forth by his 
teacher and the health committee of 
the Clinch County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to have his tonsils removed. In 
April a tonsil clinic for children in the 
county made it possible for John’s ton- 
sils to be removed. Three weeks have 
now passed since this was done. He 
recovered from the operation very well. 
Already his hearing has improved. 
New color has come to his face. Last 
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week he was given the hookworm 
treatment. 

It is too early, of course, to tell 
what the effects of better health will 
be for John, but the future seems 
much more promising. He will prob- 
ably never be able to do normal aca- 
demic work for his age, but his 
chances to succeed as a normal demo- 
cratic citizen, happy in his work, seem 
much better. 

Case B. In November, 1941, six- 
year-old Peter was brought to the 
counselor’s attention when he began 
his fits of spitting at the children in 
the room. The teacher had found 


that he angered easily after having 
tried, rather unsuccessfully, to do the 
regular first grade assignments involv- 
ing reading from the blackboard. As 
long as he could get the individual 
assistance of the teacher, he was peace- 
ful, but when working with other chil- 


dren he was easily aroused. 

A reading readiness test seemed to 
show that Peter’s readiness to read 
was above average, yet he disliked read- 
ing activities. He seemed alert in 
most activities which did not involve 
attempts to read. Though he had not 
been given a physical examination, 
the teacher thought that he was not 
well. As she continued to observe the 
boy, she noticed that he complained 
about his eyes. They became inflamed 
easily. Perhaps Peter’s eyes might 
be at the seat of the difficulty. 

On December 26, 1941, Peter’s 
teacher and the counselor visited the 
parents. The possibility of poor vision 
was discussed with them. It was found 
that they also had been concerned 
about Peter’s eyes. He had complained 
about them at home. Not financially 
able to secure the services of a specialist 
alone, the parents agreed to permit the 
counselor and the county superintend- 
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ent of schools to help. Shortly there- 
after Peter’s eyes were examined by a 
specialist in a near-by city and were 
fitted with glasses. The doctor found 
that he was suffering from eyestrain 
due to improper focusing of the eyes. 
(The money for the glasses came from 
a fund which had been started by the 
health committee of the Clinch Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Association.) 

In January, Peter’s family moved to 
another district in the county, but the 
information about Peter was passed 
on to his new teacher and the new 
adjustment was not hard to make. 
He no longer complains about his eyes. 
He enjoys reading. He is especially 
interested in reading books about air- 
planes. He can see the blackboard 
without strain. Though he can still 
be aroused to anger rather easily, his 
spells come less often, and can no 
longer be traced to difficulties in read- 
ing. He is much more sociable and 
enjoys playing with the other children 
on the playground. Peter’s two teach- 
ers have cooperated in their study of - 
the boy. Because both have worked 
together on his problems and have co- 
operated in the procedures used to help 
him, it is the counselor’s opinion that 
Peter has been saved the stamp of 
failure in reading. This is an impor- 
tant step in the right direction. 

Conclusion. Through the study of 
the growth and development of the 
individual child, the Clinch County 
teachers have grown in their abilities 
to teach all children. There is less 
emphasis on subject matter as an end. 
More teachers understand that a better 
life for each child is the most impor- 
tant goal. They have become better 
able to evaluate their teaching in light 
of changes that have taken place in 
the lives of children. As the teachers 
have grown the children have grown. 





The Improvement of High School Music 


By PHILIP GORDON, Southside High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 


H= SCHOOL MUSIC connotes one 
thing to one administrator and 
something else to another. It has not 
had a planned growth, but has turned 
whichever way circumstances pushed 
it, and in different schools it is in 
different stages of development. Con- 
sequently there is no unanimity as to 
what high school music is, how it jus- 
tifies its existence, or how it should 
be administered. 

Familiar in the memories of many 
oldsters—and still a fact to many 
youngsters—is the weekly visit of the 
peregrinating music supervisor. Some- 
times a special music teacher would be 
engaged for the high school, and if 
this teacher had both knowledge and 
enthusiasm, there would be not only 
assembly singing and a bit of harmony 
or appreciation, but also a chorus and 
an orchestra. The last two might 
have to meet after school, coming un- 
der the head of recreation and enjoy- 
ment, the intrusion of which into the 
school curriculum might be considered 
incompatible with the seriousness and 
difficulty of schoolwork. Neverthe- 
less, there would be a Christmas con- 
cert and a spring operetta, and the 
contact of kindred spirits in joyful as- 
sociation. 

The rise of instrumental music gave 
a new turn to the situation. The ap- 
pointment of a supervisor of instru- 
mental music, who gave instruction 
and directed bands and orchestras 
throughout the system, introduced the 
so-called vertical plan of organization. 


The instrumental supervisor never be- 
came a real member of the high school 
faculty. His chief interest lay in a 
program of instruction that functioned 
progressively upward from the lowest 
grades, culminating in a high school 
symphony orchestra and a large, smart- 
ly-uniformed marching band. The 
regular high school music teacher, if 
there was one, concentrated on the 
vocal field, with a few periods of class- 
room work in appreciation or har- 
mony. 

In large high schools, where two or 
more music teachers may be employed, 
there is likely to be a sharp differentia- 
tion between “vocal” and “‘instru- 
mental” teachers, a division fostered 
by the colleges, whose curricula are 
designed to prepare students for one or 
the other of these specialties. Music 
appreciation falls into a sort of no- 
man’s land, belonging to nobody in 
particular, so that the majority of 
pupils, whose life experience with mu- 
sic will be that of the listener, are left 
in a state of musical orphanage. The 
drive for bigger, better, and louder 
executant groups generates competi- 
tion for funds, publicity, talented stu- 


‘dents, and the favorable attention of 


administrators and employers, and may 
end in bitter and deep-seated rivalry 
between vocal and instrumental teach- 
ers. 

There still are administrators who 
look upon music as a “minor” or “‘spe- 
cial” subject. For the persistence of 
this viewpoint the music teachers are 
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as much responsible as anyone. Be- 
cause so much of their work is open 
to public view and public criticism, 
what with a steady flow of concerts, 
parades, operettas, contests, and ex- 
hibitions, music teachers tend to con- 
centrate heavily on their specialty, 
often on a specialty within a specialty, 
like a band or a choir, and reject 
every opportunity to assume those ad- 
ditional duties which are expected of 
every regular member of the faculty 
and which help to bring the teacher 
closer to the student body. Even in 
their own field music teachers may try 
to avoid developing the academic or 
classroom phase of their subject 
through courses leading to keener and 
deeper enjoyment of music; they will 
not coordinate their work with the 
resources of the school library or avail 
themselves of opportunities to corre- 
late the study of music with the study 
of poetry, history, art, languages, or 
science. They do not take kindly to 
homeroom duties, than which few as- 
signments are more important, or to 
problems of school management, stu- 
dent government, community relation- 
ships, guidance, or club counseling. 
With the individuality of temperament 
which distinguishes artistic workers, 
they wish to be autocrats in a circum- 
scribed field, rather than coworkers in 
the broad domain of education. They 
do not realize that one of their most 
effective contributions to the cause of 
bringing music into the lives of a 
larger part of the student body is 
to take a larger interest in the doings 
of the entire school—to become ac- 
quainted with more of the students 
and to get to know more about them 
—in brief, to be a “regular” teacher. 

Of the greatest importance also in 
establishing music on an equal basis 
with other subjects is the development 
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of a well-balanced musical curriculum 
designed to contribute significantly to 
the education of the largest possible 
number of pupils rather than to cul- 
tivate the talents of a small, specially 
gifted group. We are deceived some- 
times by the fact that a school has 
much instrumental and vocal activity, 
but the percentage of pupil personnel 
thus engaged may be small. If a high 
school of 2,000 has 100 in its instru- 
mental organizations and 100 in glee 
clubs and other choral units, they may 
seem impressive, but the total is only 
ten per cent of the school enrollment. 
Let us be liberal and double the figure 
—that still makes only twenty per 
cent. 

The fact is that this practice leaves 
out of consideration the other eighty 
or ninety per cent of the pupils who 
are not performers, but potential con- 
sumers of music, as most people are 
throughout their lives. As music of- 
ferings ordinarily are arranged, it is 
doubtful whether two per cent of the 
pupils elect music appreciation or other 
courses designed to meet the needs of 
the consumer. 

In any intelligently administered 
program the classroom work in music 
should be as well developed as the 
executant organizations, and the en- 
rollment should be at least as large. 
There should be a broad base of orien- 
tation, serving the double purpose of 
a transition from the lower school and 
a foundation for future musical in- 
terests in the high school. Such an 
orientation, possibly in correlation 
with other arts, is the educational 
right of every student. For those 
whose native talents do not lead into 
the executant branches, there should 
be attractive courses to develop the 
intelligent enjoyment of music through 
familiarity with a comprehensive rep- 
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ertory and guidance in its understand- 
ing, and these courses should be put 
on the same level as any other subject, 
not given grudging concession as some- 
thing that really does not matter. 
Even college preparatory students 
should be able to elect music freely, 
for a large number of colleges now 
accept music as an entrance subject, 
allowing at least one, often three, and 
sometimes as many as five units in 
this field. 

That the music curriculum usually 
is so unbalanced may be due in no 
small part to the fact that teachers 
colleges, in their emphasis on prepara- 
tion for vocal or instrumental work, 
give a bare minimum of attention to 
what might be called “music con- 
sumer education.” There are a few 


courses in teaching theory of music, 
for which there is not likely to be a 
great demand in high schools, but 


even superior training schools deal with 
the teaching of music appreciation, 
potentially one of the most popular 
electives in the secondary curriculum, 
only as a topic in a general course on 
high school music. The previously 
mentioned broad foundation or orien- 
tation, for which teachers surely ought 
to get most thorough preparation, re- 
ceives the same scant treatment. It is 
fair to infer that one reason why 
teachers limit their activities to vocal 
and instrumental groups, instead of 
reaching out to the whole schoolful of 
music consumers, is that they are do- 
ing just what the colleges prepared 
them to do and are not venturing into 
strange fields. If they do thus ven- 
ture, it is likely to be because of the 
in-service education which they owe 
to alert, progressive administrators. 
Such organization of music instruc- 
tion assumes that music teachers are 
resident members of the high school 
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faculty. But in many systems the in- 
strumental branch is organized on the 
vertical rather than the horizontal 
plan—that is, the same teacher is in 
charge from the primary grades 
through the high school. Not only 
are there reasons why this is neces- 
sary in many instances, but there also 
are by-products of this system which 
contribute valuably to desirable teach- 
er-pupil relationships. One of the 
great—and so far unsolved—problems 
of education is to bridge the gap be- 
tween grade school and high school. 
It is difficult for teachers to realize 
how completely lost a freshman feels, 
and how greatly his work and his 
personality may suffer before he 
achieves security in the new environ- 
ment. But amid all the strange faces 
and new experiences there is one per- 
son whom he has known for a long 
time, and that is the teacher of in- 
strumental music. To step into the 
band or orchestra and immediately feel 
at home is perfectly natural, for this 
organization is in the hands of the 
same teacher who started the child on 
an instrument in the third grade and 
worked with him all the way through 
the grammar school. Naturally, this 
produces excellent results for music 
education. But it produces even bet- 
ter results for guidance, and that is 
perhaps more important than the pure- 
ly musical outcomes. 

Whichever system is used in the 
organization of high school music— 
and there is no reason why one ex- 
cludes the other—it is clear that each 
has things of great value to contribute 
to the guidance and growth of the 
child, to the achievement of the pur- 
poses of the school, and to the signifi- 
cant functioning of music in the life 
of the individual, the school, and the 
community. 





These Articles Are 
Short and to the Point 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN 
WILL ROGERS HIGH SCHOOL 


By Katherine Moran, Will Rogers 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


ILL ROGERS High School was 
WV opened to students in the fall 


of 1938. Before the close of that year 
a tentative educational philosophy had 
been written and approved by the 
faculty which declares that the curric- 
ulum is one way in which the school 
may aid pupils to improve their daily 
living. The synchronized block plan 
of organizing the general education 
program was devised to provide oppor- 
tunity for vitalizing this premise by: 
(1) meeting the needs of students; 
(2) recognizing varying abilities; (3) 
identifying the school with real life 
situations; (4) making learning pur- 
poseful and meaningful to the stu- 
dent; (5) permitting great flexibility 
in handling time, class section organi- 
zation, and content. 

The synchronized block schedule is 
an administrative device by means of 
which two or three groups of pupils 
work for one, two, or three consecu- 
tive periods with one group of teach- 
ers. In the sophomore and junior years 
all students are scheduled in such 
blocks. In the three period blocks 
English, social studies, and science 
areas are included. Students who de- 
sire to and are qualified to take both 
mathematics and a foreign language 
are scheduled in two period blocks for 
English and social studies. These peo- 


ple are expected to elect science in 
their junior and senior years. In Tulsa 
educators believe that more time should 
be allowed for elective courses as the 
student approaches graduation. There- 
fore, in the junior year, English, sci- 
ence, and social studies are taught in 
two period blocks. Junior students 
who are particularly interested in elec- 
tive science are scheduled in two pe- 
riod English and history blocks. This 
year one block, including English, so- 
cial studies, and science, was set up 
for preflight training. Nearly all pre- 
flight students are also enrolled in 
mathematics. In the senior year time 
for general education is reduced to one 
period which a social studies and Eng- 
lish teacher share. This course is elec- 
tive and is known as Social Relations. 
Approximately one-fourth of the sen- 
ior students in the school are enrolled. 

General education has four major 
functions: (1) to integrate subject 
matter; (2) to provide more satisfac- 
tory opportunities for guidance; (3) 
to develop critical thinking; (4) to 
relate in-school learning to life outside 
the school. 

Within the two or three periods set 
aside for the block, teachers and pupils 
may make any adjustments which will 
further the academic or social growth 
of the group or the individual. All 
of the blocks use the problem approach 
to some extent. The problems studied 
in the various groups are not stand- 
ardized, but are selected by the teach- 
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ers and students to suit their own re- 
quirements. In some cases an entire 
block will be working upon a broad 
problem, in the solution of which each 
subject-matter area will make its con- 
tribution. In such a situation learning 
becomes more meaningful, students 
see the subject matter as a whole, and 
see each part in relationship to the 
whole. For example, last year one 
entire block of juniors through class 
discussion and committee groups plan- 
ning with teachers decided to study 
the broad problem: “How does the 
war affect me socially, politically, and 
economically?” In English students 
made a study of propaganda, social 
conflicts as revealed in literature, tech- 
niques and skills of expression neces- 
sary for reports and discussion; in 
history they studied controversial areas 
in American history and current af- 
fairs; in science they considered con- 
sumer problems and the use of sub- 
stitutes. This proved to be an un- 
usually unifying experience, for here 
each of the three subject-matter fields 
could make a major contribution. The 
interest and enthusiasm with which 
students obtained supplemental mate- 
rials, the joint meetings for round- 
table discussion, the reports, and grow- 
ing realization of how members of the 
group were personally involved in a 
country at war were gratifying. 

It is not always possible to satisfy 
the needs of an entire block with one 
broad problem. In one block a group 
of students with average academic 
ability and below were brought to- 
gether. They all felt that school- 
work was not effective in helping 
them to make the best possible prep- 
aration for jobs. ecause many of 
them had already worked, they had 
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faced some difficulties and were frank 
in discussing them in their own group. 
Their course has been shaped to fit 
their particular needs and interests. 
It has included discussion of present 
war problems and proposed plans for 
after-the-war understanding of Amer- 
ican principles and ways of thinking; 
health and first aid; personal appear- 
ance and manners; techniques of con- 
versation, the interview, English usage 
for business, study of forms and let- 
ters of application, courtesy in busi- 
ness. Just before Christmas the ma- 
jority of these people worked part 
time in downtown places of business. 
Interested cooperation on the part of 
personnel executives in various firms 
through interviews, round-table dis- 
cussion, and lectures has been of great 
assistance. 

Several limiting factors and admin- 
istrative checks keep subject-matter 
material studied within a broad frame- 
work. To carry on such a program, 
library and classroom resources as well 
as current material have to be varied 
and rich in background. Limitations 
in this respect still hamper problem 
selection in this new school. To pre- 
vent duplication, facilitate the distri- 
bution of supplies, and permit pupil 
transfer from one group to another 
without too great readjustment, cer- 
tain broad subject-matter allocations 
based upon pupil needs have been 
agreed upon. In the sophomore year 
problems are concerned with the de- 
velopment of the United States as a 
nation and how the government func- 
tions, American literature, techniques 
involved in the use of the library and 
in reading, writing and speaking, and 
biology. In the junior year the prob- 
lems deal with controversial areas and 
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our foreign policy in relation to cur- 
rent world affairs, American and Eng- 
lish literature, techniques of reading, 
writing, speaking and independent re- 
search, chemistry and consumer sci- 
ence. In the senior year personal and 
social problems which meet the needs 
of the particular group are empha- 
sized. At all levels teachers and pupils 
strive to develop power: (1) in self- 
direction; (2) in critical thinking; (3) 
to work efficiently; (4) to read, write, 
and speak effectively; (5) to accept 
responsibility, social as well as per- 
sonal; (6) to make wise judgments 
and to habitually use scientific meth- 
ods in solving problems; (7) to use 
functional knowledge; (8) to get 
along with people. 

In order to carry on really unified 
teaching in such a program, it has been 
imperative that cooperating teachers 
have a conference period in which to 
make plans, allocate materials, come 
to agreement in regard to individual 
pupil problems, and evaluate proce- 
dures. This period is scheduled as a 
part of the regular school day. In 
addition to the conference hour, this 
year sophomore and junior block teach- 
ers have met one morning each week 
before school to discuss common prob- 
lems, become better informed con- 
cerning the activities being carried on 
in all blocks, and to make a study of 
the techniques and methods of evaluat- 
ing the work being done. 

Many teachers believe that the great- 
est good that is derived from the con- 
ference periods and close cooperation 
of a teaching group has come through 
the promotion of a growing tendency 
to give systematic attention to indi- 
vidual needs and to overlook no single 
student in the effort to aid him to 
overcome whatever may stand in the 
way of his growth. 








TRENDS IN LATIN- 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Concha Romero James, 
Pan American Union 


_. POINTING out certain trends 
in Latin-American education, it 
is necessary to emphasize the risk of 
generalization, of which, unfortunate- 
ly, there is a dangerous amount in 
these days of hectic visits and touristic 
observations between steamer and air- 
plane stops. Why should we not gen- 
eralize? Because we must remember 
that Latin America is merely a con- 
venient term to describe twenty in- 
dependent nations, eighteen of which 
speak Spanish, one Portuguese, and 
one French. Each of these nations has 
a personality of its own; each one 
faces problems which are peculiarly 
hers; and each is trying to develop 
methods to solve these problems in the 
light of such conditioning factors as 
her own geography, racial composition, 
economic structure, and political or- 
ganization. 

But in spite of the differences of 
approach to educational problems, I 
believe that there are certain educa- 
tional trends which can be observed 
with little variance in the various re- 
publics, whether of Spanish, Portu- 
guese, or French origin, and no matter 
whether of predominantly white, In- 
dian, or mestizo population. Perhaps 
this similarity of organization and 
problems, leading to a community of 
ideals, tends to bind them together in 
a spirit of cooperation that transcends 
national frontiers and even ancestral 
rivalries. 

The following is a summary of these 
common trends, which, owing to the 
facts already mentioned, are not alto- 
gether free from exceptions. 

1. Education in all the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics is a governmental re- 
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sponsibility, and the educational sys- 
tem is highly centralized and regulated 
throughout the land by a ministry or 
secretariat of education with author- 
ity in such matters as courses of study, 
selection of textbooks, subsidies to pri- 
vate schools, supervision of nonofficial 
educational institutions, teacher train- 
ing, and in several cases supervision of 
the universities. 

2. Elementary education in Latin 
America is free, compulsory, and non- 
sectarian. In the majority of the 
countries a student may also receive 
secondary education and professional 
training at practically no cost; but 
occasionally, as in Colombia, second- 
ary education is not free, and therefore 
an anomalous situation arises which 
prevents hundreds and thousands of 
worthy young men and women from 
continuing their education beyond the 
elementary school. 

3. The objectives and methods of 
secondary education are today a com- 
mon concern in all of Latin America. 
No longer is it generally considered 
an end in itself or just another step 
toward a liberal profession. And the 
classical, inflexible course of study em- 
phasizing the humanities is giving way 
to specialized courses leading either to 
specific professions or to new occupa- 
tions in commercial and_ technical 
fields requiring no university training. 

4. Latin-American universities, sev- 
en of which antedate Harvard, are 
noted for active participation of their 
students in national life. In several 
of the countries they have gone 
through a period of turmoil which has 
been described as “university revolu- 
tion.” This was initiated in 1818 in 
Cordoba, Argentina, and rapidly spread 
to all the other countries. As a result, 
there is today in Latin America what 
the young revolucionarios demanded, 
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often at the risk of their lives: more 
academic freedom, a more scientific 
approach to teaching, better library 
and laboratory facilities, and a large 
participation by the students in the 
affairs of the university, as well as in 
national life in general. These activi- 
ties constitute in Latin-American uni- 
versity life the moral equivalent of 
football. 

5. Private schools are permitted, but 
generally they function under the su- 
pervision of the government. Many 
of these schools are directed by for- 
eign educators—English, French, Ital- 
ian, German, American. The German 
and Italian schools, which, generally 
speaking, are hotbeds of propaganda 
for the political idealogies of the coun- 
tries they represent, are today the 
object of close surveillance on the 
part of the Latin-American govern- 
ments. ... 

6. Rural education, with an em- 
phasis on the integration of racial 
minorities, is one of the most impor- 
tant concerns of Latin-American gov- 
ernments and educators. Great prog- 
ress has been made in this field, and 
it is important to observe that in 
every country an effort has been made 
to devise a national pattern of rural 
education. Great originality and a 
powerful impulse to the education of 
the rural populations have been the 
result. Such countries as Mexico, 
Venezuela, Cuba, Colombia, Chile, and 
Bolivia have introduced real innova- 
tions in the thought and practice of 
rural education, but a feature common 
to all is the emphasis on agricultural 
education, which will result in a bet- 
ter utilization of the land and a higher 
standard of living. 

7. Vocational education is another 
concern that binds together the gov- 
ernments and the people of Latin 
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America. An overemphasis on the 
social dignity of such professions as 
teaching, law, medicine, the priesthood, 
has resulted in an intellectual prole- 
tariat and in the unemployment or 
maladjustment of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men and women. The 
improvement of engineering schools, 
and the recent establishment of such 
magnificent technical schools as the 
Santa Maria University in Chile and 
the National Polytechnic Institute, are 
signs of these times, when road build- 
ing, the utilization of the land and 
the raw materials, and the improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions, of hous- 
ing, and of the physical environment 
in general are considered fundamental 
to a better way of life. 

8. The education of women from 
the kindergarten to the university has 
become a common goal in Latin Amer- 
ica, and today there is not a single 
Latin-American country where women 
may not enjoy equal rights with men 
in the matter of higher education. 
Chilean women were the first to gain 
this right, in 1877, and it must be 
said in their praise that they did not 
obtain this privilege without a deter- 
mined and courageous struggle. 

9. The nationalistic emphasis in ed- 
ucation is observed throughout Latin 
America. The Indian is to be trained 
to become a part of a mation; the 
worker is to be taught to contribute 
to a sounder national economy; the 
university student is directed toward 
fields which will increase the prestige 
and the development of his nation; 
the child in the elementary school is 
taught civics, geography, and history 
in such a way that he will become a 
better citizen. But this nationalistic 
spirit coexists and prospers side by side 
with a feeling for continental solidar- 
ity that finds many expressions. Latin- 
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American universities exchange many 
students and teachers; delegations of 
students visit neighboring countries; 
children are urged to correspond with 
children in other lands and are taught 
to love and respect the other Ameri- 
can nations; schools are given the 
names of sister republics or of the na- 
tional heroes of other American na- 
tions — Washington, Lincoln, Jose 
Marti, Bolivar; governments aid one 
another by exchanging educational ex- 
perts. 

10. The teaching of democratic 
principles in the schools has received 
warm approval, and the educational 
journals attest a tremendous drive in 
this direction. The Pan-American 
Conference held in Lima adopted a 
resolution on this subject; but much 
of the impulse given to the movement 
has been motivated by the danger to 
the very foundations of republican life 
in America that would be the natural 
result of a totalitarian victory. 

These are some of the educational 
policies the Latin-American republics 
have in common and which are de- 
signed to bring about that national 
integration, economic well-being, and 
international outlook that are the 
soundest guarantees of solidarity on 


this continent. 
ae 
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TEACHER GROWTH THROUGH 
CURRICULUM BUILDING 


By Clara S. Bacon, Assistant 
Superintendent, Amsterdam, 
New York, Public Schools 


(> OF THE OUTSTANDING achieve- 
ments in our junior high school 
during the past school year has been 
the initiation and development of a 
new social studies program. The ac- 
tivity was initiated in a series of meet- 
ings of all the social studies teachers 
of our junior high school, at which 
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plans for our new program were dis- 
cussed in relation to our elementary 
grades and our senior high school. In 
this way an attempt was made to in- 
tegrate the whole social studies setup 
from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. Educational principles 
and policies, social viewpoints pertinent 
to the social studies field, were dis- 
cussed, and certain fundamentals 
agreed upon to guide all of us in our 
further work. Subjects for units on 
each of the three grade levels were 
determined by the combined thinking 
and planning of all the teachers. 
Following these meetings of the so- 
cial studies teachers of grades seven, 
eight and nine, separate meetings of 
teachers of each grade level were held 
to work out in detail the units for 
each grade. As soon as any one unit 
was developed, copies of it were made 
to share with the teachers of the other 


grades. In this way each teacher came 
to realize the place and value of her 
participation in the whole program. 
Each unit was organized according 
to the following headings:' 
Desirable outcomes in terms of 


knowledge, skill in using 
knowledge, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations 
Suggested approaches 
Informational outline 
Problems, questions, activities 
Reference materials: books, pam- 
phlets, magazines, visual aids, 
radio scripts 
How did we develop the material 
under each heading? Through dis- 
cussion, reading, interviewing other 
members of the school faculty, collect- 
ing and organizing what we already 
knew and had experienced, experiment- 


1Bulletin II, “‘“A Framework of Content for the 
Sees School Program in Social Studies,’’ 
-. 45-46. Bureau of Curriculum Development, 

ivision of Secondary Education, New York 
State Education Department. 
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ing with new ideas to prove their value, 
and last, but not least, by using many 
of the suggestions made by the State 
Education Department in Bulletin II, 
reference to which has already been 
made. 

In general, we developed our infor- 
mational outline first, in order that 
outcomes, approaches, problems, ques- 
tions, activities, and materials might 
be in terms of the specific information 
to be gained. The information was 
“dug out” of books, magazines, news- 
papers, maps, charts, graphs, pictures, 
interviews with people, movies, radio. 
In short, any or all of the sources of 
information which we naturally use 
outside of school as well as in school 
were utilized. Having developed the 
information to be gained, we next 
discussed desirable outcomes to be ex- 
pected in terms of knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and appreciations. For in- 
stance, our first main heading in the 
informational outline for Unit I, Grade 
9, Peoples of the Earth, was Reasons 
for Population Movements. Some of 
the outcomes to be expected in terms 
of knowledge were: (1) a knowledge 
of the peoples of the earth as to color, 
physical characteristics, composition, 
location, language, and economic prog- 
ress; (2) an understanding of why 
different people have different cultures; 
(3) an understanding of factors de- 
termining density of population. 

Some of the skills listed were: (1) 
finding needed reference material; (2) 
selecting the more important from the 
less important; (3) drawing conclu- 
sions from discovered data. 

Some of the attitudes and apprecia- 
tions related to this particular part 
of the unit were: (1) an appreciation 
of social and economic relationships 
and problems within a national group 
and from group to group; (2) an 
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appreciation of contributions made by 
different racial groups to world civili- 
zation. 

Ideas for appropriate and effective 
approaches came as a result of discus- 
sion of devices we had used, stimula- 
tion to think of new and better de- 
vices, and reading to get further new 
and fresh ideas. Among those sug- 
gested for this first unit in grade 9 
were: (1) a discussion of the nation- 
alities represented in the class group 
and in our own junior high school; 
(2) an exhibit of materials brought 
from the homelands; (3) a discussion 
of factors influencing density of popu- 
lation beginning with the Mohawk 
Valley. 

The selection of problems and ques- 
tions and the listing of effective activi- 
ties came as a result of our reading, 
discussion, and experience with our 
classes. One of the problems was: 


Why are some areas of the world dense- 
ly populated, while others are not? 
Questions related to that problem 
were: (1) What are some examples of 
dense populations along coast lines and 


river valleys? (2) How does rainfall 
influence density of population? 

Some of the activities suggested for 
the class, for groups, and for indi- 
viduals were: (1) On a chart show 
cities of the United States or of Eu- 
rope having a population of 500,000 
to 2,000,000. Indicate which ones are 
located on riverbanks and which are 
Ocean ports. (2) On a map of the 
United States, Europe, Asia, or Africa 
show rivers, plains, mountains, coast 
lines. Use the terms uninhabited, 
sparse, medium, and well populated to 
indicate density of population. 

We decided to limit our list of ref- 
erence materials to those which we 
actually knew and had used and to 
annotate the list. Accordingly, our 
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list is relatively meager, but it really 
means something to us, and we plan 
to build it up year by year as our own 
acquaintance with sources is enlarged. 

How have we grown through this 
undertaking? We have been stimu- 
lated to think, to evaluate, to experi- 
ment, to investigate many and varied 
sources of information, to read more 
widely with quickened interest, and 
enthusiasm. We have discovered one 
another and through that discovery 
have come to know ourselves better, 
our own strength, our own short- 
comings. We have enjoyed working 
together and sharing the results of our 
work. We have felt our responsibility 
in building up our own program, and 
that feeling of responsibility has stim- 
ulated our growth and has been the 
driving force in keeping us everlast- 
ingly at it. Finally, we have ap- 
preciated, as never before, the part we 
play in the total scheme of things as 
members of a school system. 

Although our growth has come 
largely through the actual doing, the 
developing of our social studies cur- 
riculum, we are also well aware of the 
value of the results of what we have 
done in terms of tangible guides in 
our teaching. Among the values which 
we are experiencing are these: (1) 
feeling of security; (2) conserving 
time and energy by bringing together 
subject matter, suggested procedures, 
and valuable references; (3) allowing 
for varying needs, interests, capabilities 
of children; (4) adapting of outline 
to comments, questions, suggestions of 
children, and to circumstances of the 
times. 

We are, of course, mindful of the 
fact that no curriculum guide is ever 
finished. It is always in the making 
and always subject to re-evaluation 
and change. It is in that spirit that 
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we are using the material that we have 
developed and we shall continue to 
regard it as a living, growing, chang- 
ing, dynamic guide. 
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THE JUNIOR DIVISION CURRICULUM 
AT BENNINGTON COLLEGE 


By John H. Cornehlsen, Jr., 
Information Division, Office 
of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE PURPOSE of this study was to 

trace the development of the Jun- 
ior Division curriculum at Bennington 
College. As an experimental college, 
established in 1932 on a “progressive 
education” philosophy, Bennington 
College has attracted the attention of 
leaders in the educational world. 

All published and unpublished ma- 
terials at Bennington College and the 
Junior Division were reviewed. Re- 
corded Junior Division programs were 
statistically analyzed in order to de- 
termine the study patterns of Junior 
Division students. Case histories and 
minutes of the Student Personnel 
Committee served as the basis for a 
detailed study of promotion qualifica- 
tions considered by the faculty. Fac- 
ulty and staff statements served as 
the basis for determining aims and 
assumptions. Data collected by the 
Bennington Evaluation Study was an- 
alyzed for material on the Junior Di- 
vision. From individual and group 
faculty conferences, stenographically 
recorded, much information was as- 
sembled on the growth and develop- 
ment of various elements in the Junior 
Division. 

The major function of the Junior 
Division is clearly recognized as one 
of student exploration and diagnosis. 
From the first contacts with the col- 
lege through bulletins, interviews, and 
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admission forms, the student is en- 
couraged to explore and broaden her 
interests and abilities. The lack of 
specific subject-matter requirements 
and the opportunity for developing in- 
dividual projects continue the.emphasis 
on exploration of interests during her 
years at the college. During regis- 
tration, however, and later, in coun- 
seling conferences, the faculty and 
student function of diagnosis is added 
to exploration. The faculty assist the 
student in determining her needs and 
in making satisfactory personal and 
academic adjustments. Registration, 
for example, for 300 students con- 
sumes a week’s time so that each 
student has ample opportunity to con- 
fer with most of the faculty. The 
student also is scheduled for commu- 
nity meetings, house meetings, and 
many other activities. These activities 
aim to acquaint the student with the 
community and, in a large measure, 
set the tentative pattern of her aca- 
demic work. 

In a curriculum stressing the im- 
portance of individual student devel- 
opment, methods of appraisal are 
important in furthering an effective 
program. Bennington College has 
made commendable strides in this di- 
rection. Steps have been taken to 
appraise students in more general terms 
than the usual academic grades, and 
the introduction of promotions from 
the Junior to the Senior Division em- 
phasizes the continuous developmental 
nature of the educational process. 
Faculty and counselors appraise the 
students in written reports at the end 
of each semester. At the end of each 


year students receive a summary eval- 
uative letter which informs them of 
their strengths and weaknesses and 
their successes and failures during the 
year. 
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Many factors are woven together in 
determining practices now existing 
within the college. Junior Division 
procedures reflect the influence of the 
underlying philosophy with which the 
college began. The breadth of this 
underlying philosophy, however, has 
permitted wide personal and divisional 
interpretation. The original faculty 
and later additions to personnel great- 
ly influenced the development of the 
Junior Division curriculum. within 
each division. In addition, the in- 
crease in the number of students with- 
in the institution had a marked effect 
on procedures and organization. An 
increase in the number of students, for 
example, produced problems of organi- 
zation and scheduling which decreased 
the amount of individualized instruc- 
tion possible. 

Regardless of differences of develop- 
ment and influences which made reali- 


zation of the original plan difficult, the 
faculty have continued to experiment 
in a determined effort to work toward 
an individualized higher education 


curriculum for women. Experimen- 
tation with introductory courses, for 
example, continues in an effort to de- 
velop satisfactory ways of sampling 
what is most significant in the field 
of instruction and to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the techniques for working 
in the area. 

The Junior Division at Bennington 
College is organized to serve the edu- 
cational needs and interests of the 
students. Analyses show that the fac- 
ulty are concerned with many phases 
of student development, and the func- 
tion of exploration and diagnosis is 
the core of the Junior Division or- 
ganization. Without lower division 
course requirements students under- 
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take programs of study which include 
a wide sampling of fields of study 
with specialization in the area of their 
major interests. They are appraised in 
terms of more than subject-matter 
grades, the faculty thus emphasizing 
the continuous nature of the educa- 
tional process. According to informa- 
tion available, students benefit from 
the direct and concrete experiences 
offered in the Bennington community 
and during the winter period. The 
faculty at Bennington have made 
significant strides in overcoming the 
limitations of more traditional subject- 
matter curricula. They have devel- 
oped a curriculum in which the imme- 
diate living experiences of students 
form an important part of the educa- 
tional program. The curriculum en- 
courages students continuously to seek 
knowledge, develop skills, and become 
more mature individuals. 

The study of aims and assumptions 
indicates that the Bennington Col- 
lege faculty have given much time 
and attention to a consideration of the 
theoretical framework for their teach- 
ing. Lists of aims and assumptions 
compiled from their statements pro- 
vide evidence of the faculty’s accept- 
ance of responsibility for student de- 
velopment in terms of all her activities 
within the college community. On 
the other hand, statements reveal con- 
tradictory faculty views, present as- 
sumptions differ from those originally 
published by Bennington College, and 
little attention is paid to developing 
specific aims for the Junior Division. 
In addition, existing aims emphasize 
professional and preprofessional ob- 
jectives at the expense of the aims of 
general education. 











NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE 
TEACHING — Science Teaching for 
Better Living: A Philosophy or Point 
of View. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council of Science Teach- 
ers, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 1942. 
43 p. $0.35. 

The committee formulating this re- 
port was originally set up by the 
Department of Science Instruction of 
the National Education Association. 
Members were added from other rep- 
resentative organizations of science 
teachers. The report, as printed, is 
sponsored by the newly-organized 
American Council of Science Teachers. 

The committee has attempted to set 
up a frame of reference, out of which 
a national program of science teaching 
may grow. In general, the committee 
has attempted to build its frame from 
the recent pronouncements of the Ed- 
ucational Policies Commission, the 
Committee on the Function of Science 
in General Education of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, and the 
Thirty-First Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 
The parts of the frame have been 
welded together from fragments taken 
from these earlier reports. In many 
respects the welding is obvious and the 
report could have been improved by 
better dressing of the welds. 

It is possible that a more significant 
and more unified report could have 
been made if the writers of the report 
had developed an independent formu- 
lation of a point of view without being 
obligated to the phraseology of pre- 
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viously published statements of these 
other groups. Certainly the member- 
ship of the committee included a 
group of leaders in science teaching 
capable of forging such an independent 
statement. 

Outstanding in the report is the 
commitment of the committee to a 
functional program in science teach- 
ing. This can be interpreted as an 
attempt at the humanizing of scientific 
knowledge in the sense that James 
Harvey Robinson used the term, “the 
humanizing of knowledge,” in his 
monograph published nearly twenty 
years ago. All else in the report is 
truly subsidiary to this single point 
of view. 

As in nearly all other reports of 
purposes from groups interested in a 
particular educational area, there is 
confusion in the failure to distinguish 
between those purposes to be accom- 
plished by the whole educational insti- 
tution, and those purposes which are 
the peculiar responsibility of the more 
limited educational area represented 
by the committee making the report. 
Examples are found in: “Pupils Need 
a Greater Understanding of the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life,” or “Science 
Teaching May Aid in Developing a 
Maturing Philosophy of Life.” 

Committees attempting to make 
pronouncements on educational pur- 
poses need to learn to make reports 
sheared of educational cliches. 

RatpH K. WarKIns 
University of Missouri 
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KauLFers, WALTER V.; KEFAUVER, 
Grayson N.; AND Roserts, Hot- 
LAND D.—Foreign Languages and 
Cultures in American Education. 
New York: The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 


1942. 405 p. $3.50. 
This book is a report of the experi- 
mental programs carried on by teach- 
ers of foreign languages, English, and 
social studies in twenty-three high 
schools in the three-year curriculum 
project of the Stanford Language Arts 
Investigation sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Education Board (1937-1940). 

To understand the philosophy un- 
derlying this report one should read 
Part I entitled, “But Is It Language?” 
pages 3-25. Briefly summarized it is: 
The fact that the traditional curricu- 
lum has not “provided the broad, bal- 
anced perspective needed for effective 
living in the modern world” has led 
toward unification in basic fields. 
“Unification thus implies the organi- 
zation of learning programs on the 
basis primarily of the insights needed 
for effective living in modern society 
and for the development of balanced 
personalities rather than on the basis 
represented in traditional classifications 
of subject matter.” The unification 
of special fields, such as foreign lan- 
guages and English, with the central 
objectives of education can be achieved 
in several ways without loss to the 
special objectives. Unification does 
not involve a sacrifice of skills; “it 
places the skills in their proper place 
as means to ends by supplying them 
with an immediate purpose in a dy- 
namically significant setting.” 

The unifying objective of the Stan- 
ford Language Arts Investigation is 
“the development of a creative Amer- 
icanism. The conscious purpose is to 
understand and appreciate American 
civilization as an integral part of pres- 
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ent and past world civilizations and to 
develop cultural integration in the 
present and future by effective com- 
munication of socially significant con- 
tent through the medium of English 
and other languages.” 

The report shows that “the teach- 
ers were concerned with evaluating the 
growth of the individual pupils in the 
direction of the ultimate goals and of 
the life purposes for which schools 
exist.” The absence of textbooks and 
readers with content concerned with 
the central objectives of the investi- 
gation was a handicap to the foreign 
language teachers, but in spite of that 
fact they agreed that they would 
“never go back to the old plan.” 

The titles of some of the chapters 
of the book will give an idea of the 
scope of the work: Chapter II, We 
Mexicans—Meeting the Language and 
Social Needs of Mexican Children; 
Chapter III, Latin and English Pull 
Together—An Experiment in the Cor- 
relation of Tenth Grade Latin and 
English; Chapter V, International Un- 
derstanding Begins at Home—An Ex- 
perimental Program Involving the In- 
tegration of Spanish, English, Social 
Studies, Art, Dramatics, and Music; 
Chapter VIII, Language Detectives— 
Two Orientation Courses in the So- 
cial-Cultural Aspects of Language; 
Chapter IX, Let’s Do a French Puppet 
Show—An Integrated Project Com- 
bining French Language Literature 
and Culture in a Dramatic Setting; 
Chapter XIV, Creating Interest in 
German; Chapter XV, Democracy in 
Action in the Foreign Language Class. 

This is a “must book” for every 
foreign language teacher, but it may 
well serve all American educators as a 
guiding light. 

Litty LINDQUIST 

Detroit Public Schools 
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Pierce, Paut R.—Developing a High 
School Curriculum. New York: 
American Book Company. 1942. 
367 p. $2.50. 

Mr. Pierce tells what Wells High 
School, Chicago, has done in the first 
few years of its existence to make 
itself what modern liberal theory says 
a good American secondary school 
should be. His account is interesting 
and encouraging. It is interesting be- 
cause it deals with developing efforts, 
because it points clearly to the proper 
relationship between practice and the- 
ory, and because it is decidedly well 
written. It is encouraging because it 
shows convincingly what a principal 
and a cooperative staff can really do 
when they have reasonably defined 
goals, optimism and enthusiasm, and 
flexibility enough to circumvent ob- 
stacles or to change plans without 
foregoing purposes. 


The book opens with a brief but 
devastating picture of the traditional 
high school whose aims and modes this 


new school set itself to correct. Con- 
demned in the old school are its college 
orientation and subordination, its in- 
tellectual and economic selectivity, its 
teacheriness, its mass perceptions, its 
divisive program of studies, its rigidity 
of plant and equipment, its adult and 
pseudoscholastic preoccupations, its 
lip service to democracy, its social 
isolationism, and its cultivation, even 
though unintentional, of superficial 
pupil performance. 

The frame of reference adopted by 
the Wells staff to guide them away 
from the bad features of the old school 
was constructed out of the opposites 
to those features. It emphasized youth 
centeredness, everyday living, com- 
munity use and participation, an in- 
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tegrating curriculum, individualiza- 
tion, pupil responsibility and_ sharing, 
social functionalism in terms of home, 
vocation, citizenship and health, and 
the cultivation of a democracy from 
which even the administration of the 
school should not be exempt. 

The struggle with the curriculum 
is the central theme of the volume 
and the one which this school principal 
obviously regards as his main concern. 
The development of a core curriculum 
first in the ninth grade and then 
gradually in all four years, the pro- 
gressive definition of its purposes and 
its manner of administration, and the 
actual building up of its centers of 
interest and its units of content are 
related at considerable length and with 
much helpful detail. The incorpora- 
tion of the extracurricular activities, 
vocational guidance, community agen- 
cies and resources, pupil management, 
and pupil services of all kinds into the 
effective curriculum of the school was 
not a matter of mere Utopian hope- 
fulness in this case. The record of 
accomplishment is well substantiated. 
And the reader is all the more disposed 
to credit it because it acknowledges 
the human prejudices, antagonisms, 
and inertias that in a real world al- 
ways limit the most ardent efforts to 
make things better. 

One may, if his temperament so 
urges, view this book as good pub- 
licity for Wells High School; but one 
might much more profitably view it as 
practically suggestive of what any 
other school can and should do to get 
abreast of the times and perform its 
full social and educational function 
in its community and with its youth. 

M. H. WILLinc 

University of Wisconsin 
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AHRENS, Maurice R., aND OTHERS—Living 
Chemistry. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
1942. 528 p. $2.28. 


AMERICAN Social ProBLeMs Stupy ComMIT- 
TEE—Guide for the Study of American So- 
cial Problems. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1942. 181 p. Paper covers. 
$1.00. 

BINGHAM, FLorRENCE C., Editor—Community 
Life in a Democracy. Chicago, Illinois: 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
1942. 246 p. $1.00. 


CotsurN, EVANGELINE—Books and Library 
Reading for Pupils of the Intermediate 
Grades. Chicago, Illinois: The University 
of Chicago. 167 p. Paper covers. 1942. 
$1.50. 


Koopman, G. RosBert; Mie, ALICE; AND 
MisNER, Paut J.—Democracy in School 
Administration. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 35 West Thirty-Second 
Street. 1943. 330 p. $2.25. 


Rue, ELoise—Subject Index to Books for Pri- 
mary Grades. Chicago, Illinois: American 
Library Association. 1943. 236 p. $2.50. 


Work Experience in the Secondary School. 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Volume 27, Num- 
ber 111. Washington, D. C.: The Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Jan- 
uary, 1943. 159 p. Paper covers. $1.00. 
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Basic Science Education Series, The. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company. 1943. 
36 p. Paper covers. 32 cents each. 
BLoucH, GLENN O.—Animals Round the 

Year. 
BLoucH, GLENN O.—An Aquarium. 
BioucH, GLENN O.—The Insect Parade. 
BLoucH, GLENN O.— Plants Round the 
Year. 
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of Education. 1942. 44 p. Paper covers. 
15 cents. 


Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service. 
Lexington, Kentucky: University of Ken- 
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Through Intercultural Education. United 
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cents, 
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ington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
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Paper covers. 
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Teachers of Foreign Languages. Studies in 
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University of Illinois. 1942. 39 p. Paper 
covers. 

Reconstruction in War and Peace. New York: 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 
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covers. 15 cents. 
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